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A Symposium 


on Emotive Meaning 


SOME QUESTIONS 


ABOUT EMOTIVE MEANING 


“The separation of prose from poetry, ii we may so paraphrase the distinction, 
is no mere academic activity: There is hardly a problem outside mathematics 
which is not complicated by its neglect, and hardly any emotional response which 
is not crippled by irrelevant intrusions. No revolution in human affairs would be 
greater than that which a wide-spread observance of this distinction would bring 
about.” — I. A. Ricuarps, Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 274. 


I 


The exaggeration is almost justified by the importance of the topic. 
The problem of distinguishing between “emotive” and “scientific” or 
“referential” uses of language is more than a technical puzzle. If we 
knew the best answer we might make more progress in dealing with 
the venerable problems of the relations between “Heart and Mind,” 
Religion and Science, Faith and Reason, or the other antitheses that 
obfuscate philosophical discourse. To have recognized that questions 
of meaning may profitably take precedence over questions of knowl- 
edge, evidence, and truth is to have made some progress already. But 
I am not sure that we have done much more than recognize that 
scientific discourse is not the sole significant mode of human com- 
munication. It is something to be in no danger of confusing Kierke- 
gaard with Clerk Maxwell; but a theory of symbolism might be ex- 
pected to yield a richer harvest. 

To label “nonreferential’’ uses of language “emotive” gets us no 
further: the recognition of a difference is insufficient to establish a 
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distinction. We need an analysis of the ground of the dichotomy, car- 
ried to a point where it can help in the practice of deft and sensitive 
judgment. The pressing need is not so much for a “new science of 
semiotic” (too many addled eggs have been laid by the owl of Miner- 
va), as for a “speculative instrument” for improving communication 
between critics, philosophers, teachers, and all who need to discourse 
about discourse. The business of such a theory, in Richards’ words, 
“is not to replace practice, or to tell us how to do what we cannot do 
already ; but to protect our natural skill from the influences of un- 
necessarily crude views about it; and, above all, to assist the im- 
parting of that skill. ..from mind to mind.’”? 


II 


I have suggested that the work remains to be done. But to judge 
from the immense popularity of the term “emotive language,” a clear 
distinction between the major types of discourse might be supposed 
to have been firmly established. This is not so. The popular sense of 
“emotive” is an ingredient in yet another “unnecessarily crude view” 
about language, which has done more to harm natural skill in inter- 
pretation than improve it. 

In popular usage, “emotive” is itself a highly emotive term, the 
literal sense — say conducive to the expression and arousing of emo- 
tions — being quite subordinate to the pejorative implications. ““Emo- 
tive” is a debunking term. It is ironical that a champion of the dignity 
of poetry as indefatigable as Richards should have contributed to the 
currency of a cant term which incites the depreciation of feeling. Like 
other terms it was intended to make obsolete, “emotive” is one of 
those words which “stupefy and bewilder, yet in a way satisfy, the 
enquiring mind.” It satisfies by implying a sharp but untenable 
opposition between thought and feeling ; in the end it bewilders those 
who ask for a doctrine and are given a word. 

It would be unfair to hold Richards responsible for a jejune sim- 
plification and distortion of his own more careful doctrine. Yet the 
lack of a consistent and coherent theory of “emotive meaning,” whe- 
ther in his earlier or his sharply modified later writings, is partly to 





* The Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 116. 
* The Meaning of Meaning, 3d ed., p. 231. 
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blame for the confusion. I will rehearse some points of difficulty in 
both. Ill 


I take the weakest point of the doctrines of The Meaning of Mean- 
ing and Principles of Literary Criticism to have been the excessively 
narrow definition of “referent” on which they are based.* 

The “causal theory of meaning” in these early works was frankly 
nominalistic ; in the exemplary “sign-using situation,” the sign must 
refer to a specific spatio-temporal event. Only the “names” of refer- 
ents, so stringently conceived, were allowed to count as “symbols 
proper”; all other elements of discourse, from “universals’’ to punc- 
tuation signs, were to be construed as having the status of mere “sym- 
bolic accessories.” The fashion in which the auxiliary symbols con- 
tributed to the primary task of the indication of particulars was never 
made clear; and the most sympathetic reader was left wondering 
whether such last-ditch nominalism was inspired by anything more 
than a confused reluctance to admit the existence of “universal deni- 
zens of a realm of being.” But one may be as suspicious of a Platonist 
ontology as seems judicious and still recognize the inadequacy of a 
theory of symbolism which takes as a standard case the relation of a 
“name” to the spatio-temporal particular to which it refers. 

A parallel can be found in the attempts of latter-day phenomenalists 
to regard the apprehension of a sense-datum as the basic examplar of 
indubitable knowledge, in terms of which other derivative and less 
reliable cognitive transactions may be explained. “Direct knowledge”’ 
of a “pure” sense datum, uncontaminated by interpretation and infer- 
ence, far from being the “simplest case” in terms of which more com- 
plex situations can be analyzed, appears, in the light of unprejudiced 
psychological observations, as the exceptional idealized and artificial 
case. And the same may be said where analysis is translated from the 
epistemological to the semantic idiom. The naming of a reputable, 
well-accredited “referent” is one of the rarest of symbolic acts, achiev- 
able only in special laboratory conditions. Utterances which are trivial- 
ly “simple,” in the sense of providing no problems of interpretation to 
a child of five, already display an internal structure requiring subtle 
theoretical analysis. 





* These doctrines were criticized in my article, “Some Objections to Ogden 
and Richards’ Theory of Interpretation,” Journal of Philosophy, XXIX (1942), 
281-290. 
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The key problem is that of accounting for the interaction of sym- 
bols: we should like to know more clearly how the “meanings” of 
words are “modified” by their contexts, how word order comes to be 
significant, what determines the syntactical categories of symbols and 
the relative subordination of clauses or other symbol groupings within 
wider symbolic wholes. The failure of philosophical grammarians or 
language theorists to provide an intelligible account of how a series 
of symbols comes to have the peculiar type of unity associated with 
sentences (something that is recognized with the utmost ease in par- 
ticular instances) may remind us of the unsolved problems in this 
field. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in this tangle of difficulties is that of 
being content with a technical terminology which fosters the illusion 
that problems have been solved. In despite of all good intentions, I 
take this to have been the effect of the earlier books to which I have 
been referring. 

Consider the prima facie difference between saying “strawberry” 
(or some other single word) and “There are ripe strawberries in the 
garden” (or some other sentence). In both cases there is something 
communicated to a suitable hearer — something understood by means 
of an act of interpretation. Yet there is obviously an important differ- 
ence between the two cases. To say “strawberry” is to make no asser- 
tion and to sponsor no truth claim. No doubt the utterance of single 
disconnected words or phrases would seem pointless and so fail to be 
understood in another sense of that term; but we cannot understand a 
sentence constituting a full assertion. unless we also understand its 
component symbols. It would seem necessary therefore to begin 
by distinguishing two senses in which symbols may be understood 
(though not without hope of establishing some relationship between 
them). The sense of a word may be said to be presented ; the sense of 
a full sentence is both presented and asserted. 

The earlier linguistic analyses of Ogden and Richards pay no atten- 
tion to the distinction here suggested. All referential discourse is 
treated as if it were assertion, and so necessarily either true or false. 
And if some use of language is patently not intended to have such 
truth claims (as is usually the case in literature), there seems no re- 
course but to relegate it to the realm of “emotive,” or nonreferential 
utterance. 
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One might as well argue that in a portrait of Hamlet the paint 
cannot be used in the same way as in a portrait of Stalin. Yet both 
persons, real or imaginary, are presented in a similar way; the dif- 
ference of response is induced by our knowledge that one of the two 
is not intended to be taken as really existing. Questions of the “reality” 
of a painting’s subject matter ought to be kept distinct from questions 
about the mode in which the subject is depicted or presented. 

Much the same, I suggest, can be said about the representational 
aspects of a poem. We can recognize that a poem is not intended to 
convey information (except in the case of didactic or propagandistic 
verse), without commitment to the paradox that “it tells us, or should 
tell us, nothing.’’* If to “tell’’ means to assert, the dictum has some 
truth; and in this sense most paintings, unlike photographs, “tell” 
nothing. But if “tell” means present, represent, or depict, a poem 
“tells” a good deal. Insofar as poetry does not achieve the condition 
of music it presents a content amenable to intellectual analysis. What- 
ever else most poems do, they usually succeed in presenting a complex 
aesthetic object which is the source and origin of the complex act of 
appreciation. 

To have said so much is, no doubt, to have said very little, and it 
would be helpful to be able to say more about the characters of the 
different types of object which are presented for aesthetic contempla- 
tion and enjoyment. But all I want to do here is to urge that there 
need be no insuperable difficulties in granting the existence of such 
aesthetic objects. 

The purpose of this insistence upon the presented content of a work 
of art is to emphasize the importance of intellectual understanding as 
a factor in aesthetic appreciation. It is easy enough to fall into the 
intellectualistic fallacy of confusing discourse about the poem with 
response to it. Taken in context, Richards’ emphasis upon non; 





*The Meaning of Meaning, p. 158. The whole passage is worth quoting: “A 
poem — or a religion, though religions have so definitely exploited the confusion 
of function which we are now considering, and are so dependent upon it, as to be 
unmistakably pathological growths — has no concern with limited and directed 
reference. /t tells us, or should tell us, nothing. It has a different, though an 
equally important and far more vital function—to use an evocative term in 
connection with an evocative matter. What it does, or should do, is to induce a 
fitting attitude to experience.” The puzzle is to know how a poem that “tells 
nothing” can induce a fitting, or valuable, attitude. Does it work like music? 
Are the representational aspects of a poem so unimportant? 
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intellectual factors in aesthetic appreciation, and Stevenson’s similar 
approach to questions of ethics are valuable. But they fail to do justice 
to the cognitive factors in aesthetic or ethical experience. 


IV 


If we could distinguish sufficiently clearly between the referential 

and emotive aspects of utterance, we should be better prepared to deal 
with the puzzling question of the relation between the two. Nothing 
seems clearer than that the two are related: the “attitudes” aroused, 
incited, or evoked by an utterance are usually conditioned by its con- 
tent. (So much is this the case that the only practicable way of identi- 
fying an attitude or a feeling is to describe an object by which it is 
normally aroused.) Yet no part of Ogden and Richards’ linguistic and 
aesthetic theories is less satisfactory than their discussion of this 
critical issue. On the whole, we are invited to notice the relative 
independence of emotive and referential functions. “It is not necessary 
to know what things are in order to take up fitting attitudes towards 
them, and the peculiarity of the attitudes which art can evoke is their 
extraordinary width.”® Or another passage for comparison: 
For emotive language the widest differences in reference are of no importance if 
the further effects in attitude and emotion are of the required kind....What 
matters [for emotive purposes] is that the series of attitudes due to the references 
should have their own proper organization, their own emotional interconnection, 
and this often has no dependence upon the logical relations of such references as 
may be concerned in bringing the attitudes into being.® 

Richards here talks of “references” as “bringing the attitudes into 
being,” so that he is ready to recognize some causal though tenuous 
connection between thought and feeling. But whether the relation 
between reference and the concomitant attitudes be intimate, specific, 
and invariable (which Richards was hardly inclined to concede) or 
external, vague, and fluctuating (which seems to have been his view), 
the relation is causal. Either the reference induces some attitude or it 
doesn’t, and that’s the end of it, so far as the literary critic is con- 
cerned. We can identify and strive to correct a case of mistaken inter- 
pretation of “sense” (or referential content) as failing to correspond 





® The Meaning of Meaning, p. 159. 
*Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 268. Similar statements are scattered 
throughout Richards’ early writings. 
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to the poet’s intention ; but we can hardly judge an emotive response 
to be inaccurate or unfitting. 


V 


I know that Richards made heroic efforts to provide naturalistic 
criteria of evaluation. But as soon as a critic takes up the position that 
statements about the value of experiences (the major concern of the 
critic) belong to psychology,’ he has no better recourse than to use 
some quantitative criterion of value. A poem, or any other complex 
stimulus, is valuable to the extent that it can satisfy one desire (or 
“appetency”) without thwarting others. The highest value is achieved 
through the satisfaction of the widest system of mutually compatible 
appetencies : “The most valuable states of mind then are those which 
involve the widest and most comprehensive co-ordination of activities 
and the least curtailment, conflict, starvation and restriction.’’® 


I will not digress here to consider whether this axiology of self- 
expression is adequate as a basis for value theory.* My present concern 
is, rather, to urge that it fails to provide criteria for practice. Suppose 
a literary critic to be sufficiently persuaded by this theory to wish to 
apply it. After reading a poem, he tries to determine the extent to 
which his impulses have become well ordered and harmonized. He 
wants to know how much “more than usual order and coherence has 
been given to his response.”?° How is he to find out? It is a central 
part of Richards’ early doctrine that the system of impulses which 
make up the affective-cognitive system largely works at subconscious 
and unconscious levels; and while a feeling of “freedom, of relief, of 
increased competence and sanity”™ that follows a reading may be a 
general sign that “all’s right with the nervous system,”!* we are 





*“We shall endeavor in what follows to show that critical remarks are merely 
a branch of psychological remarks, and that no special ethical or metaphysical 
ideas need be introduced to explain value” (Principles of Literary Criticism, 
p. 23). 

® Op. cit., p. 59. 

*I find it hard to accept the simple equating of the values of all “impulses” 
(insofar as their satisfaction is independent of the satisfaction of other impulses). 
But any “weighting” of independently satisfiable impulses would of course call 
for further value judgments in justification. 

” Op. cit., p. 235. 

™ Ibid. 

2 Op. cit., p. 246. 
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expressly warned against trusting the feeling of conscious delight. 
“There are plenty of ecstatic instants which are valueless; the char- 
acter of consciousness at any moment is no certain sign of the ex- 
cellence of the impulses from which it arises.”!* But what else can the 
critic use as a touchstone, if the felt quality of his own best response 
can so easily mislead? The advice to consider “the readiness for this 
or that kind of behavior in which we find ourselves after the experi- 


ence’’!*# 


seems so vague as to be worthless. 

In the light of this general analysis by Richards of the criterion of 
aesthetic evaluation, it is illuminating to follow in detail his own 
procedure in the criticism of specimens of poetry. It would be a very 
exceptional reader indeed who failed to profit from these admirable 
demonstrations ;° and the judgments of value which emerge from 
such exemplary acts of interpretation are persuasive and well balanced. 
Yet one can look in vain for any plausible evidence that the critic him- 
self is using the general criterion of harmonious organization of im- 
pulses. If this criterion functions at all, it exercises a control so remote 
as to make its purpose dubious. 

What I am suggesting is that Richards’ earlier theory of valuation 
was not a “speculative instrument” for the improvement of practice, 
but served a different purpose. I believe its function to have been 
mainly polemical. On rereading the Principles of Literary Criticism in 
preparation for this paper, I recalled the exhilaration with which I 
first read it; after the unconvincing bombast and flatulent profundity 
of more orthodox literary critics, Richards’ book was an astringent. 


9? 66 


This aseptic language of “impulses,” “‘appetencies,” “references,” and 
“attitudes” was much more engaging than loose talk about capitalized 
Absolute Values. It seems to me now, however, that Richards was 
fighting one mythology by propagating another ; and I no longer find 


the mythology of behaviorism even aesthetically satisfying. 


VI 


If I am right in my analysis, the weaknesses of Richards’ earlier 





% Op. cit., p. 132. He continues, “It is the most convenient sign that is avail- 
able, but it is very ambiguous and may be very misleading.” 

% Ibid. This criterion is said to be “more reliable but less accessible” than the 
quality of the momentary consciousness. A masterly understatement. 

* Tf the reader of this paper has any doubts on this point, let him try to form 
his own critical judgment of the specimen poems in Practical Criticism before 
he reads Richards’ comments upon them. 
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critical theories are connected with overemphasis upon the need for a 
science of criticism.1® When this was coupled with an excessively 
nominalistic conception of the nature of scientific discourse, the con- 
sequences were disastrous. On the one hand, referential discourse was 
so narrowly defined that on a strict interpretation almost no utterance 
would qualify for that description; while the remaining field of non- 
referential discourse was left so spacious that essential distinctions 
could hardly be made with any effect. That a theoretical structure 
having such grave flaws could have proved so acceptable is only to be 
explained by Richards’ engaging refusal to be bound by strict adher- 
ence to his enunciated general principles. 

After all, therefore, there may be some excuse for those popular 
“semanticists” who view Richards’ early theory of symbolism as an 
instrument for debunking discourse of such mischievously abstract 
terms as “beauty” or “value.”!* For the new doctrine seems to have 
been used, not as a “speculative instrument” to improve critical dis- 
crimination and sensibility, but rather as a heretical myth to fortify its 
believers against the outcries of the orthodox. 





%*““We need a spell of purer science and purer poetry before the two can again 
be mixed, if indeed this will ever become once more desirable” (op. cit., p. 3). 
On the same page occurs the statement, “Critics and even theorists in criticism 
currently assume that their first duty is to be moving, to excite in the mind 
emotions appropriate to their august subject matter. This endeavor I have de- 
clined.” Beside this, in the margin of the library copy I happened to consult, 
some unknown hand has written “Good heavens! The book is full of ‘emctive’ 
meaning.” I think the comment is justified, though I see no reason why a critic 
should abstain from “emotive writing.” It is a constant source of ironic pleasure, 
however, to watch Richards using emotive language (in his theoretical writings) 
when he claims to be most “scientific” ; and using means primarily cognitive (in 
his applied criticism) when, in his theory, feeling is predominantly important. 

“There is an excellent illustration of this type of popular misinterpretation of 
Richards’ doctrine in Christopher Isherwood’s autobiographical novel, Lions and 
Shadows (London, 1938): After attending Richards’ lectures on modern poetry 
“in a moment, all was changed. Poets, ordered Mr. Richards, were to reflect 
aspects of the World-Picture. Poetry wasn’t a holy flame, a fire-bird from the 
moon; it was a group of inter-related stimuli acting upon the ocular nerves, the 
semi-circular canals, the brain, the solar plexus, the digestive and sexual organs. 
It did you medically demonstrable good, like a dose of strychnine or salts. We 
became behaviorists, materialists, atheists. Jn our conversation, we substituted 
the word ‘emotive’ for the word ‘beautiful’; we learnt to condemn inferior work 
as a ‘failure in communication,’ or more crushing still, as ‘a private poem.’ We 
talked excitedly about ‘the phantom aesthetic state.’ But if Mr. Richards enor- 
mously stimulated us, he plunged us, also, into the profoundest gloom. Jt seemed 
that everything we had valued would have to be scrapped” (pp. 121-122, italics 
added). 
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Many of the objections raised above have been made obsolete by 
the later development of Richards’ thought. But the earlier writings 
remain so influential, and provide such striking illustration of the pit- 
falls of “scientism,’?® that it has seemed useful to discuss them in 
such detail. 


Vil 


In his later writings, Richards has moved very far from his earlier 
position ; this is notably the case in Coleridge on Imagination (1935) 
and The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1936). These later books, indeed, 
show more traces of the influence of Plato and Kant than of behavior- 
istic psychology ; the mechanical metaphors of stimulus and response 
have been displaced by the more organic figures of fancy and imagina- 
tion, suggested by Coleridge.’® 

In the light of Richards’ lasting preoccupation with the relations be- 
tween science and the humanities, it is particularly instructive to see 
how his pilgrimage towards idealism transforms his conception of the 
nature of scientific method. Science, in the early days, was literally 
true ;?° but now science itself has to be recognized as mythical in 
import : “All views of Nature are taken to be projections of the mind, 
and the religions as well as science are included among myths.”*? 

Now it seems to me that to characterize science as “myth” is highly 





* This might perhaps be defined as belief in the universality of scientific meth- 
od, resulting in unwarranted claims to be in possession of exact experimental 
techniques. 

*It is symptomatic that Richards seems to make little or no use of the 
emotive-referential distinction in these later writings. (The term “emotive” does 
not appear in the index of Coleridge on Imagination.) Compare his statement in 
Interpretation in Teaching (1938): “The difference between these moods [the 
indicative and the optative] is often no more than an intonation. If so, the some- 
times crude antithesis between Emotive and Scientific utterance would be trans- 
latable into happier terms...” (p. 393, italics added). However crude the antithe- 
sis, it adumbrates a distinction of linguistic function too important to be neglected. 
The problem is how to understand the distinction without constructing a mislead- 
ing scaffolding of unsupported and mythical theory. 

* “The best test of whether our use of words is essentially symbolic or emotive 
is the question — ‘Is this true or false in the ordinary strict scientific sense?’ If 
this question is relevant then the use is symbolic, if it is clearly irrelevant then 
we have an emotive utterance” (The Meaning of Meaning, p. 150). 

™ Coleridge on Imagination, p. 177, italics added. Compare the statement on 
the next page: “To the man of science who objects to the world, which his 
science investigates so successfully, being called a myth, it will probably be 
enough to remark that as he investigates it the picture he frames of it changes, 
and that it is this changing picture that is the myth” (p. 178). 
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misleading, if only on the general ground that a word that is intended 
to have universal application loses all significance. If all discourse is 
“mythical,” there remains no standard of literal or nonmythical utter- 
ance for contrast ; all that remains is a general and confusing implica- 
tion that science no less than poetry or religion is somehow not to be 
taken at its face value. 


How is the scientific ‘““myth,”’ with its exclusive claim to knowledge, 
to be held separate from the myth of poetry and religion? It is sug- 
gested that the former is to be distinguished as 


simply the claim to unrestricted, unconditional control over Action. What we 
know, as science, that we must act upon, under pain of imminent danger to our 
lives if we do not....We step out of the way of the oncoming motor-bus. But 
our response to any myth is restricted and conditional....If we try to take more 
from the myth than has gone into it we violate the order of our lives.” 

This is very puzzling. Here we are told that all myths require 
“restricted and conditional’ responses, while science, which is also a 
myth, calls for absolute acceptance.2* And what does it mean to say 
that the claims of science are “unrestricted and unconditional”? We 
are not always athletically evading the onslaught of motor buses: but 
if it is asserted that the laws of dynamics, as hypothetical generaliza- 
tions, are always and everywhere valid, the religious believer might 
retort with comparable or stronger claims for his own doctrines. A 
man is not, and need not, always be concerned with his personal 
salvation ; but whenever and wherever he is, the imperatives of reli- 
gion claim unqualified assent and obedience. Is the striving for re- 
demption and purification not to count as “action,” in the sense in- 
tended ? Is the danger of eternal damnation in the hereafter or misery 
in the present not to be recognized as “imminent danger to our lives” ? 


I leave these questions in their rhetorical form, because I see no 
promise of their being answered. Richards’ later doctrines seem to 
have overcome the doctrinaire rigidity of his earlier nominalistic be- 
haviorism only at the cost of an intrusive and pervasive dissolution of 
structure. And we seem to be still in as much need as ever of a clari- 





= Ob. cit., pp. 174-175. 

* Perhaps the answer is that the theoretical aspects of science are here dis- 
criminated from empirical generalizations (“Laws of Nature”), to the latter of 
which alone unqualified acceptance is appropriate (cf. op. cit., top of p. 175). I 
doubt that this distinction can be plausibly defended. 
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fication of the relations between the cognitive and affective functions 
of symbolism. 


Vill 


Stevenson's theory of “emotive meaning.” There is good reason to 
expect help in our perplexities from Stevenson’s recent discussion of 
“pragmatic aspects of meaning” in his book Ethics and Language.** 
His “causal theory of meaning” is in general harmony with the lin- 
guistic theory of Ogden and Richards ;*° yet he has managed, with a 
considerable degree of success, to remedy the weakness of their doc- 
trine.”6 

The feature of his analysis which has deservedly attracted the most 
favorable notice is the painstaking analysis of the “pragmatic’’ mean- 
ing of symbols (whether descriptive or emotive meaning) in terms of 
dispositions to respond.2* His view (highly condensed) amounts to 
this. A sign may be said to have meaning for a hearer when it has a 
disposition to cause him to respond in regular fashion to other stimuli, 
i.e., when reception of the sign regularly modifies his response to other 
stimuli. It is not necessary in this view that the “pragmatic meaning” 
of a sign shall be identified with any single response of the hearer :*8 
So long as reception of the sign induces a stable pattern of response, 
varying according to the attendant supplementary circumstances, the 
sign will have meaning ; and to say that the sign causes a “disposition 
to respond” is merely a convenient shorthand for referring to the 
modified routine of behavior (overt and covert) of which it is the 


* All references to Stevenson’s views made in this paper will be to this book. 
His illuminating essay on “Persuasive Definitions” (Mind, XLVII [1938], 331- 
350) deserves to be read in this connection. 

* See the acknowledgment of indebtedness (in spite of some divergences) to 
Richards’ work in Ethics and Language, p. 76, footnote 30. See also p. 42, foot- 
note 2. 

*T like especially (1) his recognition of the analytic rather than empirical 
nature of the enterprise: “No empirical contribution to the problem is sought, 
but only a scheme that will guard against the more gross over-simplifications” 
(p. 65; a similar statement occurs at the foot of p. 79); (2) his refusal to use 
the term “emotive” as “a device for relegating the nondescriptive aspects of lan- 
guage to limbo”; (3) his point that “emotive meaning” must be shown to be a 
species of meaning in general if the term is not to be misleading (foot of p. 41) ; 
(4) his comments, in this book and his earlier essays, on the “inertia” of emotive 
meaning (p. 40). 

7 Op. cit., pp. 46-62. 

*T have criticized the similar views of Charles Morris, presented in his book, 
Signs, Language and Behavior in this Review (LVI [May, 1947], 258-272). 
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precipitating cause.*® When the correlated responses are cognitive in 
nature the sign has “descriptive meaning” ; when the responses evoked 
by the sign are a “‘range of emotions,”*® we have “emotive meaning.” 
In either case, the sign functions only as a result “of an elaborate 
process of conditioning”*! which is taken to be the general defining 
characteristic of meaning. 

To illustrate: Both “dog” and “Hurrah!” contribute to the product 
of a range of responses in a suitable hearer as a result of previous 
training — thus both may be said to have generic meaning in the sense 
intended. In suitable circumstances (normally requiring the simul- 
taneous utterance of other accompanying words) “dog” causes us to 
think of a dog; “Hurrah,” however, with proper assisting circum- 
stances, causes us to feel excited, or stimulated (or whatever word we 
choose to employ from our inadequate vocabulary for the naming of 
feeling ). Thus the first word has the differentiating characteristic of 
descriptive meaning, while the second has that of emotive meaning. 

I shall content myself with a catalogue of doubts about the correct- 
ness of this view. 

(1) I have some scruples about applying to correlated ranges of 
response the generic term “meaning.” Certainly Stevenson guards 
his retreat by insisting that he is talking of “pragmatic meaning,’’** 
yet it seems to me quite misleading to suggest (as his choice of lan- 
guage, for all its qualification, is bound to do) that speakers’ responses 
(or the causal laws governing such responses) are co-ordinate with 
denotation or signification of symbols. If we talk in this way, shall we 
not have to admit that a sunset or a symphony “has meaning,” inas- 
much as they induce modifications of response to other stimuli? Or- 
dinary people do talk in this way, but I suppose Stevenson wants a 
terminology less confused and confusing than ordinary usage can 
provide in this instance. 

(2) It will hardly do to reply that response to a landscape or a piece 
of music (or, for that matter, to an article of furniture or any natural 
object) is not “conditioned,” and so outside the province of investiga- 





*”“One who gives the stimulus, response, attendant circumstances, and basis 


of a disposition, and who states in detail their correlation, has said all about 
the disposition there is to say” (Ethics and Language, p. 51). 

*” Op. cit., p. 59. 

™ Op. cit., p. 57. 

* Op. cit., p. 38. 
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tions into “meaning.” For if “conditioning” means social or group 
modification of innate response, we shall need to include much more 
than interpretation of “words” as falling within Stevenson’s definition. 
Stevenson’s restriction of analysis to verbal meaning** seems to need 
more justification than he gives ; much behavior that makes no use of 
words undoubtedly involves the use of signs, and a general linguistic 
theory should be able to include all signs within its scope. 

(3) The suggested characterization of descriptive meaning** needs 
more elucidation. Vagueness of reference to such a term as “cogni- 
tion’’*> may be unavoidable, in default of a more supple psychological 
terminology. Stress upon linguistic rules as a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of descriptive signs*® seems to me, however, definitely mis- 
taken. Some descriptive signs (say a traffic signal) have only the most 
tenuous syntactical connection with other signs ; while “emotive” signs 
display considerable syntactical complexity, as may be easily seen by 
the ease with which we can arrange disparaging epithets on a scale of 
increasing heat. 

(4) What I miss most in Stevenson’s analysis is any mention of 
the function of signs as representative of or substitutes for that which 
they “mean” (in the sense of denoting or signifying). However hard 
it may be to give a satisfactory theoretical account of what is to be 
understood by “representation” (a word which is no doubt as hard 
to define as “cognition” ) its use, or that of some approximate syno- 
nym, seems indispensable to any satisfactory analysis of symbolism. 
If we are properly so reluctant to say that a sunset “means anything,” 
surely it is because we do not believe that it is indicative of anything 
outside itself. Whether as a result of previous conditioning (the 
prompting of nature-loving parents, reading Shelley, or what you 





* Loc. cit., p. 39. 

*“The ‘descriptive meaning’ of a sign is its disposition to affect cognition, 
provided that the disposition is caused by an elaborate process of conditioning 
that has attended the sign’s use in communication, and provided that the disposi- 
tion is rendered fixed, at least to a considerable degree, by linguistic rules” (op. 
cit., p. 70). 

* Stevenson, with his usual candor, stresses this. See the last paragraph of 
p. 66 ending with the words “The key terms that are used in the present work — 
in the analysis both of meaning in general and of ethical meanings — have only 
such clarity as is afforded by instances of their usage, together with admonitions 
not to hypostatize and over-simplify.” 

*“Tt is by such a procedure — that of referring back to other signs — that 
we preserve a fixed descriptive meaning” (op. cit., p. 69). 
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will) we have regular or even stock emotional responses, seems be- 
sides the point. It seems only by a strained metaphor that we can 
regard the sunset as meaning anything, in the absence of anything to 
be signified. (As soon as we discover that red skies are followed by 
warm weather, or believe that God speaks in the rainbow, the 
situation changes. Immediately, the phenomenon becomes, or is sup- 
posed to become, representative, and we may properly refer to it as a 
“sign.” 

(5) If the last point is sound, we shall be inclined to deny the status 
of signs to things which merely produce “emotive meaning” in Steven- 
son’s sense.\ Insofar as an utterance, or some aspect of it (interaction, / 
tone, rhythm, or other musical aspects) works directly upon our feel- 
ings, we might profitably speak of emotive influences. Such occasions 
should be sharply distinguished from those where the “emotive” 
utterance is interpreted, as a sign of ieelings and attitudes expressed 
by the speaker or intended to be ar used in the hearer. The second 
type of case seems to me at least as important as the first, and to be 
more directly relevant to Stevenson’s ethical doctrines.*7 

(6) In this view, there will be but a single type of meaning and 
“descriptive” will be distinguishable from “emotive” meaning only as 
American history from British history, i.e., in terms of differences 
between the respective designata. 

(7) There remains the problem of accounting for the superior 
“vivacity” and “contagiousness” of “Hurrah!” over “I warmly ap- 
prove!” This may perhaps be done in the following way: The “‘neu- 
tral description” of the alleged feeling is descriptively less adequate — 
it is easier to communicate the nature of feeling by giving deliberate 
vent to it than by “talking about it”; the use of aseptic language sug- 
gests (informatively!) a lack of sincerity in the alleged feeling ;3* 





* Thus in Stevenson’s “first working model” (Chapter 2 of his book), “This 
is good” is analyzed into “I approve of this” (uttered with warmly expressed 
approval, equivalent to saying, “Do so as well”). All that would seem to be 
relevant to the ethical issue (Was the speaker right in saying “This is good” ?) 
would seem to be what we understand by his utterance. On the analysis offered, 
the grounds for ethical judgment would seem to be (a) that the speaker approves 
the object, (b) that he wants us also to approve. And these grounds would seem 
quite inadequate, however “contagiously” his judgment is expressed. I would go 
so far as to urge that submission to emotive influence is usually positively im- 
moral! , 

* Cf. the effect of “distance” and clinical objectivity produced by the choice of 
technical medical language in discussing sexual matters. 
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conversely, since emotion seems inseparable from its expression, the 
use of a symptom of the emotion as a sign for that emotion strength- 
ens the presumption of its reality; finally, we must allow some im- 
portance (though not as much as Stevenson ascribes) to the direct 
influeace of the more “poetic” sign (and its superior aesthetic appeal ). 
With all this, we need not admit a special category of “emotive mean- 
ing,” or overlook the amount of varied and compressed information 
conveyed by even the “simplest” ejaculation. 

(8) It may be that my disagreements with Stevenson are largely 
verbal. I agree warmly with him on the importance of the less ob- 
vious, “persuasive” employment of symbols which he has emphasized. 
But I remember also his wise remark about the prevention of “an 
_ inconvenient way of speaking.’’*® A way of speaking about ‘‘emotive 
meaning” which focuses attention upon the irrational aspects of ethi- 
cal communication, and leaves ethical issues to be resolved by the 
interplay of generated emotive influence seems not merely incon- 
venient but almost mischievous.*® A reversal of emphasis, made pos- 
sible by a fuller recognition of the informative aspect of utterances, 
however charged with feeling, may encourage some, perhaps, to search 
further for a basis of rational agreement on ethical questions. 

MAX BLACK 


Cornell University 

* Op. cit., foot of p. 44. 

“TI wonder if Stevenson has considered the probable emotive influence of his 
own doctrine. Would not a widespread acceptance of his analysis tend to destroy 
the present persuasive character of ethical utterances and so leave his theory 
without an object? 
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MEANING: DESCRIPTIVE 
AND EMOTIVE 


I 


SHALL first discuss sign situations, or situations which fre- 
I quently involve the sort of “meaning” that I call “descriptive.” 
A discussion of the emotive aspects of language, and of the extent to 
which they resemble or fail to resemble the descriptive aspects, can 
conveniently be left until later. 

In any sign situation there is one thing (a word, sentence, diagram, 
signal, etc.) which stands for another thing (an object, property, 
event, etc.). The analytic problem is one of defining the relational 
term, “stands for.’ We all know roughly what it means but want to 
know more precisely. 

A great many writers, including Richards, have taken this relation 
to involve a conjunction of two others. Roughly speaking, when S 
stands for X, there is: (a) a relation between S and the thoughts of 
certain people, and (b) a relation between these thoughts and X, 
which is their object —or in other words, the relation named by 
“about” in such a context as “His thoughts were about X.”’ I must 
confess (and in philosophy perhaps one should always “confess” to 
strong convictions) that I see no plausible alternative to such a view. 
I shall here accept it without defense; for I have no doubt that 
Richards still maintains it, and that Black will be prepared to assume 
it as a basis for discussion. 

We must realize, however, that when stands for is broken up in 
this way, only the very first step of analysis has been taken; for (a) 
and (b) contain indefinite and vague expressions that are of merely 
temporary use; they mark off the regions where further clarity must 
be sought, but do no more than that. We have still to ask just what 
relation holds between a sign and people’s thoughts. We have still to 
ask what is designated by “thought,” salvaging from the uses of that 
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omnium gatherum term (and “cognition” is no better, by the way) 
something that is at once relatively precise and suitable for our pur- 
poses. And we have still to ask for an intelligible account of the rela- 
tion between a thought and its object. 


II 


The last two of these questions — concerning “thought’’ and the 





relation of a thought to its object —are as old as philosophy; yet I 
know of no answer to them that I find satisfactory. In Ethics and 
Language my discussion of them was admittedly fragmentary. I main- 
tained (and should still wish to maintain) that when we say, “Mr. A 
was thinking about X at t,”’ we are not talking exclusively about A’s 
experience at t — not exclusively about some image or unique feeling 
of his that resembles X or points to it by a unique self-transcendence. 
We are talking, in part, about what Mr. A would do or would experi- 
ence if there were occasion for it ;' or more specifically, we are talking 
about something that is “potential” or ‘“‘dispositional.”* But this es- 
tablishes only the genus of the definition of “thought”; it does not 
cope with the more difficult problem of establishing the differentiae. 

These are such large issues, however, that I am afraid they cannot 
profitably be discussed within the limits of the present symposium. 
And since Black, in recognition of the difficulties, has not directed 
his criticism to these topics, perhaps I may be forgiven for ignoring 
them. I shall speak, with shameless freedom, of “thoughts” that are 
“about” their ‘‘object,” of “cognition,” of “beliefs,” and so on. A 
sanctioning of unclarity heve, when acknowledged, may not be in- 
compatible with an attempt to minimize it elsewhere. 

My discussion of sign situations, accordingly, will be limited to the 
first of the above questions — that concerning the relation of signs to 
thoughts. It is less one question than a family of questions. We shall 


*For recent work on the sense of “if” in question, see R. M. Chisholm, “The 
Contrary-to-Fact Conditional,” in Mind (October, 1946) ; and Nelson Goodman, 
“The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals,” Journal of Philosophy (Feb. 27, 
1947). These papers do much to advance the analysis, even though in certain 
respects they are admittedly inconclusive; and they help to show how “would- 
if” statements are related to dispositional properties and to causal explanations 
more generally. 

* See Ethics and Language, ch. iii, particularly sec. 7. References to this book 
will hereafter be abbreviated as “EL.” 

* See the preceding article in this issue. 
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have the progenitor of the family if we understand “sign” and “stand 
for” very broadly, as in the context, “Lightning is a sign which 
stands for thunder.”’ The question can then be stated : 

For what value of ‘“R” will “S has R to Mr. A’s thought about X” 
be an analysis of “‘S is interpreted by Mr. A as a sign which stands 
for X”? 

In this general form the question may lend itself to analytical sub- 
tleties, but I am inclined to doubt that the subtleties are of much con- 
sequence. In a Humean sense of “cause” the R is pretty obviously a 
causal relation. One would have to go on, of course, specifying how a 
sign is to be distinguished from other part-causes of Mr. A’s thought. 
But we are seldom perplexed by this distinction ; a technical elabora- 
tion of it would do little to prevent confusion.* 

We have a more interesting question when we look not to sign 
situations in general but to those of a special sort. If lightning stands 
for thunder, so also does the sentence, ““There will be thunder”; but 
we commonly say of the sentence, as we do not of the lightning, that it 
is a “conventional” sign, subject to “linguistic rules.’’ It is of practical 
importance, in my opinion, to elaborate the distinctions that the latter 
terms introduce. So let us state our question more narrowly : 

For what value of “R,” will “S has R; to Mr. A’s thought about 
X” be an analysis of “S is interpreted by Mr. A as a sign which stands 
conventionally for X, in accordance with linguistic rules” ? 


III 


I shall christen the required R,; in advance by the name “strictly 
evokes,” letting the name have whatever sense I specify. (Although an 
unfamiliar, technical term might be less misleading, this familiar one 
will do well enough for the present.) And I shall specify that S is 
“strictly evoking” Mr. A’s thought about X if and only if the three 
conditions that follow are all of them fulfilled: 

(1) S is causing Mr. A to think about X, and is a part-sufficient, 
immediate cause. As compared to the other causes, S is something 
conspicuous. It is of a sort that can be used (caused to exist) or not 
used at will, either-by Mr. A or by others. 





* The distinction is roughly provided by the first two sentences of condition 
(1) in the next section. (The third sentence would rule out the lightning- 
thunder example.) 
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(2) If Mr. A’s thinking about X, on experiencing S, has been 
“conditioned” by his past observations of relations between S and X, 
or if it is due to any beliefs that he has about relations between S and 
X, then these relations are not inevitable: they would not hold, in 
other words, if people chose to alter them. Moreover, people have in 
fact chosen to preserve them, with only slight changes, because they 
find them useful for purposes of communication. 


Let me pause to illustrate this. When a man sees smoke and is 
caused to think of the fire that made it, his thought is not, by condition 
(2), “strictly evoked” by the smoke. His thinking about the fire de- 
pends upon his beliefs about certain relations between smoke and fire. 
And if some of these relations should happen not to be inevitable, they 
are none of them, at least, of a sort that people have chosen to pre- 
serve “because they find them useful for purposes of communication.” 


In general, “strictly evokes” will be inapplicable to sign situations 
that are not conventional — as is required. Condition (2) does not, 
however, exclude cases where smoke is used as a conventional sign in 
Indian fashion. If smoke then “‘strictly evokes’’ thoughts, the thoughts 
will not be about the fire that made it, but about something else; and 
any beliefs that are involved in interpreting the sign will be about 
relations of the sort that (2) permits. But the smoke will not ‘strictly 
evoke” any thoughts, of course, unless condition (3) is also satisfied ; 
and this last condition must now be stated. 

(3) S is related by syntactical rules to other signs; and these in 
turn, if A experienced them, would be related to other thoughts of his 
in the way specified by (1) and (2) above. For at least some of these 
other signs, the “if” that begins condition (2) must not be contrary to 
fact. And: A’s thought about X differs from any other thoughts he 
may have, on experiencing S, in that it is very strongly dependent 
upon his familiarity with these syntactical rules. 

I shall delay any illustration of this condition, since I must return 
to it in discussing Black’s objections. For the moment it will be 
sufficient to say this: I have in mind not merely the rules of ordinary 
grammar, but all the rules that are built up by the use of analytic 
statements and definitions; and should signs other than words be 
subject to rules with a similar function, I should want to include them 
as well. 
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IV 


The term “strictly evoke” can now be used in defining “descriptive 
meaning.” For the special, narrow sense in which I want to use the 
latter term, the statement: 

S has a descriptive meaning, for A, that is about X, 
will analytically imply the statement: 

S tends to strictly evoke, in A, a thought about X. 

This is not sufficient for a full definition, since it sees the situation 
from the point of view of the person interpreting, rather than the 
person using, a sign. But I shall be content with this limited point of 
view throughout this paper, since it will not prejudice my observa- 
tions and will greatly simplify exposition.® With that understood, I 
can proceed as if the above two statements were synonymous. 

A sign may continue to have the same descriptive meaning over a 
period of time, even though it is not strictly evoking anyone’s thoughts 
during that period ; for it may tend to do what it is in fact not doing. 
To know about tendencies of this sort is to know something important 
for communication, since the knowledge will apply not merely to some 
one sign situation, but to a great many. It is partly for that reason 
that “descriptive meaning” is a useful term. 

Although I have defined “descriptive meaning” by a different route, 
so to speak, than I did in Ethics and Language, I have not greatly 
altered its sense. My present use of “tendency,” for instance, is an 
informal way of referring to what I previously called a “dispositional 
property.” (Note, by the way, that the mention of tendencies or dis- 
positions in connection with the sign-to-thought relationship is quite 
independent of any further mention of them in defining “thought.”) 
There is only one change worth mentioning: I have altered condition 
(2) for “strictly evokes” in a way that seems to me a little more pre- 
cise. I doubt, however, that I have done anything to free my views 
from Black’s criticisms, even those that bear on “conditioning.”’ I have 
been restating some of my views and have still to discuss whether 
they are tenable. 

To simplify exposition, let me introduce two other terms: 

Note that the descriptive meaning of a sign, as I use “descriptive 
meaning,” is not that which the sign stands for. From the whole of 





® The topic is briefly developed in EL, p. 57. 
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the sign-signified relation it abstracts the “pragmatic” element, and it 
does so only for certain cases and in a special way. Yet the thoughts 
involved in descriptive meaning are always about something ; and with 
the help of “about” the remaining part of the sign-signified relation- 
ship, though again only for special cases, can be re-established. To 
emphasize the latter point I shall use “strictly designates,” defining it 
in this way: a sign “strictly designates” X if and only if it has a 
descriptive meaning that is about X. Hence: S strictly designates X, 
for Mr. A, if and only if S tends to strictly evoke, in Mr. A, a thought 
about X. (I did not use “strictly designates” in Ethics and Language, 
but my exposition would have been facilitated had I done so.) 

When a sign does not strictly designate X but does tend to cause a 
thought about X, I shall say that it “suggests a thought about” X. 
And I shall sometimes say, for short, that the sign ‘“‘suggests” X, but 
only when the context is sufficient to prevent misunderstanding. (In 
Ethics and Language I used “suggest” in the same sense. ) 


V 

I shall now turn to Black’s criticisms, dealing first with those about 
descriptive meaning. According to his third remark, in Section VIII 
of his article (p. 124), I have been mistaken in defining “descriptive 
meaning” with reference to linguistic rules. The first reason he gives 
(I shall mention the second presently) is that “some descriptive signs 
(say a traffic signal) have only the most tenuous syntactical connec- 
tion with other signs.” 

He is assuming that “descriptive meaning” was intended as a rather 
broad term — one applicable to any case in which a conventional sign 
tends to affect cognition. It could be used more broadly, but I wished 
to use it narrowly, excluding such cases as that of the traffic signal. 

To put the matter in another way: I should say that a green light 
suggests a thought about the safety of proceeding ; but I do not want 
to say that it strictly designates the safety of proceeding. 

The narrow sense of ‘descriptive meaning” (and of “strictly desig- 
nates”) is of practical importance; for it singles out the aspects of 
communication that are relatively precise, and which require relatively 
little attention to the circumstances under which signs are used. We 
can see this if we attempt to “translate” the green signal, which does 
not have descriptive meaning, into ordinary English sentences, which 
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do. Is the signal a way of saying “You may safely proceed,” or “All is 
clear ahead,” or “Anyone who proceeds will be acting, all else being 
equal, in accordance with the law,” or “If you don’t proceed, and are 
first in the line, the motorists behind you are likely to sound their 
horns”? (I do not include imperatives, for that would be irrelevant to 
Black’s special point.) We can only answer that the cognitive function 
of the signal is more vague, though it causes us to let up the clutch no 
less readily, than any of these English sentences. One could, of course, 


_ stipulate that the signal shall be translatable as “It is safe to proceed,” 


and by accustoming people to this translation one could make the sig- 
nal have a precise cognitive function. But this stipulation would itself 
introduce a syntactical rule, relating the signal in a special way to a 
part of the English language; thereafter the signal would have a 
descriptive meaning. 

If my definition of “descriptive meaning” is in accordance with my 
intentions, and if it is of practical importance, then the only remaining 
issue is whether my choice of this term, rather than another defined in 
the same way, is misleading — a point which I shall discuss implicitly 
in another connection. 

The second reason that Black gives, in objecting to my reference to 
linguistic rules, is that they govern not merely our use of certain 
cognitive signs, but also our use of epithets, interjections, and so on. 

My reference to linguistic rules, however, is not a way of distin- 
guishing between descriptive and emotive meaning. (That depends on 
my definition of the latter as a certain kind of tendency to express or 
cause attitudes, rather than thoughts.) It is only a way of distinguish- 
ing between the descriptive meaning of a sign and the thoughts that it 
suggests.6 So if Black’s observation were correct, it would not be a 
criticism of my definition of “descriptive meaning,’ but only a re- 
minder that I could also have mentioned linguistic rules, had I needed 
to, in defining “emotive meaning.” 

And the example that Black gives — that of arranging disparaging 
epithets on a scale of increasing heat — is one of a sort that I have 
recognized and named. To arrange epithets in this way would be to 
“characterize”* their emotive meaning in a systematic way. 

Are we to say, however, that interjections, epithets, etc., are subject 


°EL, p. 70. 
"EL, p. 82. 
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to linguistic rules? That depends entirely upon how the term “linguis- 
tic rules” is to be understood. Consider the following statements: (a) 
Most people who use “2 X 50” freely interchange it with “roo.” (b) 
Most people who say “How amazing!” freely interchange it with “My 
goodness !’’ The second statement is inaccurate, but let us ignore that. 
Roughly speaking, both statements truthfully describe people’s lin- 
guistic habits, and habits that they consciously or unconsciously try to 
maintain. Hence in a broad sense we may say that both describe peo- 
ple’s way of following a “linguistic rule.’’ For that sense Black’s re- 
mark is correct. 

But in Ethics and Language I was using “linguistic rules” in a 
narrower sense —a sense in which the rules must have the function 
that I there described. To repeat one of my examples :* When told 
that it is one hundred miles from one place to another, we are likely 
to refer back to other symbols to make our reaction (not an image but 
a dispositional property) more precise. We are referring back, in this 
way, when we say “100 = 2 X 50,” or “If it’s a hundred miles, it’s the 
distance I would travel in two hours, at fifty miles per hour.” These 
statements do not describe the world, even the world of numbers, 
according to my view, nor do they strictly designate (though they 
readily suggest) the habitual way in which people use language. 
Rather, they are symbolic exercises which build up or preserve lin- 
guistic habits. And their function is to help us — when we subsequent- 
ly use symbols in other, synthetic, contexts — to think less vaguely, 
and to relate some of our psychological reactions to a given sign more 
closely than we do others. 

We may “calculate” with our signs, in this way, for many non- 
mathematical cases. When a student is asked whether Santayana is 
an epiphenomenalist, he may say to himself: “Epiphenomenalist — 
one who believes that bodily events cause mental ones, and not vice 
versa.” And having cleared up his reaction to the question, he is in a 
better position to answer. 

In the case of epithets,® interjections, and so on, there may be slight 
parallels to these “symbolic exercises” and their clarifying function ; 


SEL, p. 68. 

°I speak of that part of the disparagement that is not “dependent” upon de- 
scriptive meaning. An epithet may also strictly designate, hence have a syntax of 
the sort required. 
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but they are scarcely worth mentioning. Perhaps we could devise a 
language in which they became important. We might accustom people 
to say: “ ‘How amazing’ equals ‘my goodness’, ”’ and drill them on 
such utterances much as we might drill them on the multiplication 
tables. They might refer back to “How amazing” whenever they sus- 
pected they were deviating from the standard reaction to “My good- 
ness.” In actual cases, however, this is paralleled only by the fleeting 
verbal connection that we make, for instance, when we learn a German 
interjection by equating it with an English one. And this doesn’t help 
us much. To get the full flavor of an emotive term (or as Black wants 
me to say, a term that tends to have emotional influences) we must 
learn to react to it by hearing it used in living contexts ; and any tem- 
porary variation from the standard reaction, should it really need to be 
corrected, would have to be corrected in the same way. (To “charac- 
terize” emotive meaning, by the way, is not to preserve or re-establish 
it, save incidentally; it is rather to take the emotive meaning as an 
object of cognitive study, in which the terms used are emotion- 
designating but not necessarily emotive. ) 


VI 

Having now discussed the observations that Black has numbered 
as (3), I shall turn to those that he has numbered as (1), (2), and 
(4). There he is concerned not with “descriptive meaning,” specifi- 
cally, but with my generic sensé of “meaning.” And his observations 
on the generic sense apply chiefly to those “meanings” which I call 
“emotive.” He objects to any use of “meaning” that makes it applica- 
ble to situations other than sign situations. 

That my use of “meaning” is misleading is evidenced, I must con- 
fess, by the way people have been misled by it — and I speak not so 
much of Black as of certain others who have criticized my views. 
Having attempted to combat the current insensitivity, particularly in 
philosophy, to the flexibilities of language, I should have gone to great- 
er lengths in protecting my use of “meaning”’ itself from this insensi- 
tivity. But I assumed that a term which is so obviously flexible — 
which so obviously must be either avoided or explicitly defined — 
would be understood throughout my somewhat technical discussion 
in the sense that I gave it. Is the meaning of “Queen Anne” dead? In 
one sense, yes; in many other senses, including mine, the question is 
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nonsensical. Is anything “the” meaning of “meaning’’ or “the” nat- 
ural one? 

I chose the term in the spirit of choosing between evils. There was 
no ready-made, conveniently terse term for talking about what I 
wanted to talk about — the dispositional properties that relate a sign 
to the psychological reactions of those who interpret or use it. I might 
have chosen a term that was wholly unfamiliar ; but that would have 
been opaque, and might have given a pretentious, technical appearance 
to a relatively simple distinction. So I diverted the word “meaning” 
to my purpose, hoping that I had chosen the lesser evil. 

The use of the specific term, “emotive meaning,” is perhaps of more 
questionable advisability. In its popular sense, as Black has pointed 
out,?° the term has become an epithet. And what is of more conse- 
quence, it has become an epithet which is used to condemn an aspect 
of our discourse that is imperfectly examined, and which in fact we 
none of us really want to condemn in so sweeping a way. It often be- 
comes a point of departure, moreover, for compartmentalizing beliefs 
and attitudes. (I should think, by the way, that Richards has done 
far more to oppose this use of the term than to encourage it.) We are 
not likely to remedy the situation, however, by avoiding the term. If we 
should introduce another, there would simply be two. Our new one, 
with exceptional good fortune, might be properly understood and 
serve some well-considered purpose ; but the old one might still persist 
and go its usual way. A more effective remedy, as I see it, is to keep 
the familiar term and reject the ignorance and confusion that have led 
people to abuse it — to use it in a way that neither makes a sweeping 
condemnation of something imperfectly examined nor fosters a com- 
partmentalized psychology. By pre-empting the term in this way, one 
may at once call attention, by contrast, to its ill-considered usage and 
succeed in putting something else in its place. So having decided to 
use the term, I was accordingly insistent, throughout Ethics and Lan- 
guage, upon the absurdity of condemning (persuasively) all persua- 
sion, and upon the necessity of seeing that our beliefs and attitudes 
stand in an intimate and complicated relationship. 

It’s not that ethics becomes trivial through its connection with 
“emotive meaning’’; it’s that “emotive meaning” becomes important 
through its connection with ethics. 





© See his article, p. 112. 
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There is a further point on which I find Black’s observations of 
particular interest. He remarks that my senses of “meaning” and 
“emotive meaning” are very broad, applying to cases that could more 
happily have been eliminated. Perhaps so. But to narrow them profit- 
ably would require a detailed examination of the purposes for which 
they are to be used; so I shall do less to repair my terminology than 
to indicate some of the considerations that seem to be involved. Al- 
though I should like to do this for the generic sense of “meaning,” 
perhaps it will be sufficient to limit attention to “emotive meaning.” 

There is no convenience, I think, in restricting the application of 
“emotive meaning” to words. I should want to say that a flag may 
have emotive meaning, for instance. But there does seem to be an 
inconvenient broadness in speaking of the “emotive meaning”’ of a 
symphony, particularly when it is not program music. How do the 
two cases differ ? 

We may first note that although the flag and the symphony are both 
dispositionally related to our emotions, the former involves a conven- 
tional element which is present in the latter to a much less degree. It 


would be of interest to define “conventional” for this context, and to 
note its family resemblance — I think there would be only that — to 
the second of my conditions for “strictly evoke” (p. 130). But that 
is a somewhat complicated topic that I shall not pause to develop. The 
point I wish to emphasize is simpler : 

In the case of the flag, the emotions are directed to something else 
—to the country that the flag represents or “stands for.” In the case 
of the symphony the emotions are not directed to something else but 
involve a dwelling on the sounds that express them. 

In all but highly complicated cases, our words are more like the flag 
than the symphony. They both stand for something and direct our 
emotions toward it. It often happens, of course, that certain of the 
words in a phrase express the emotion, and others direct it; but the 
full context, at least, has both a sign function and an emotive function. 

This connection between arousing and directing attitudes is essen- 
tial to my account of ethics; for ethical judgments do not arouse our 
attitudes only to leave them undirected. So if I wanted a sense of 
“emotive meaning” that best served my special purpose. I could nar- 
row its definition by this qualification: Nothing will be said to have an 





™ See EL, particularly p. 227. 
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“emotive meaning” unless it is also a sign of something else or is fre- 
quently used along with such a sign, and unless the attitudes that it 
tends to express and arouse are directed to whatever is thus signified. 

If “emotive meaning”’ is to be a term useful in literary criticism, 
however, I suspect that the last clause in this restriction is too severe, 
or at least injudicious in its emphasis. In poetry, particularly, the rela- 
tions between the emotional, the cognitive, and the musical aspects of 
language are so extremely subtle that I am inclined to keep silent and 
leave the matter to Richards’ greater discernment. I suspect that 
“emotive meaning,” whether used generically or specifically in literary 
criticism, should be supplemented by many other terms, else the pov- 
erty of our language about language may lead us to ignore important 
distinctions ; and I suspect that my own distinctions between “inde- 
pendent,” “dependent,” and “quasi-dependent” emotive meaning are 
only the most obvious ones.!* But however that may be, I think there 
can be no very interesting sense of “emotive meaning,” in literary 
criticism or elsewhere, that makes it applicable to cases where sign 
functions are totally absent. 

Let me now show how these remarks bear upon Black’s criticisms. 
I have been acknowledging the inconvenience in speaking of the “emo- 
tive meaning” of things other than signs. I have also been suggesting 
that no such drastic revision of terminology is needed as that which 
he proposes. His terminology (which I shall discuss in my next sec- 
tion) is obviously a possible one; it may be important for some pur- 
pose, but it is simply foreign to my purpose. One can emphasize the 
relation of “emotive meaning”’ to sign situations, as he desires, without 
making the term name a sign situation. There is a use for the term in 
referring to attitudes that accompany sign situations. 

This is not to say that emotive meaning is always dependent or 
quasi-dependent — that it is a by-product of cognition, so to speak, 
or that it is the result of a sign function alone. Such a view would 
make our attitudes a psychological anomaly. Roughly : every event has 
many causes. It would be very strange, then, if anything so compli- 
cated as our emotional reaction to signs should vary only with our 
cognitive reaction to them. 

With regard to the definition of “emotive meaning” I have only 
this to add, and I am sure that Black will agree with me: It is less 





2EL, pp. 72 f., 78 f. 
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important to fix the term, whether in his sense or mine, than to culti- 
vate a certain linguistic tolerance —a habit of mind that prevents 
divergent languages, so frequent in philosophy, from being a source 
of misunderstanding. 

VII 


In the observations that Black has numbered (5), (6), (7), and 
(8), he proposes a sense of “meaning” in which the term becomes 
roughly synonymous with “that which a sign stands for.’ And emo- 
tive meaning becomes simply an emotion that is meant. In that sense 
“Hurrah” has a meaning only in the way that “I am enthusiastic” 
does. Black adds, of course, that “Hurrah” has a stronger tendency 
to exert “emotive influence” ; but he considers that relevant to mean- 
ing only in that it enables “Hurrah” to refer to the speaker’s attitude 
more determinately — to point it out, so to speak, by arousing a simi- 
lar attitude in the hearer. 

Black suggests this terminology largely (though not wholly) be- 
cause he thinks it will emphasize certain analogies which I have ig- 
nored, and by doing so will help to provide ethics with “a basis of 
rational agreement.” In this respect I think he is mistaken The cog- 
nitive elements that he wants for ethics are not ignored in my analysis. 
Nor do they need further emphasis ; for whenever rational agreement 
is possible (and I have not denied the possibility, but have only said 
that it is subject to a certain condition’) it can be obtained not by 
these cognitive elements, but by cognitive elements of a quite different 
kind. 

When a term is used to produce an emotional effect, may it also 
give us information? No one, I think, has ever been in any doubt 
about this. To return to our simple example: When a man says “Hur- 
rah!” and says it convincingly, we not only have evidence to be- 
lieve that he is enthusiastic but have much better evidence than if he 
had said “I am enthusiastic” in so many words. 

So far as the “autobiographical” aspect of such a term is concerned, 
only this distinction need be made; and I make it only to show that, 
in this case, it is trivial: “Hurrah” suggests the speaker’s enthusiasm 
and suggests it very strongly. It does not, however, strictly designate 
his enthusiasm.!4 In other words, it tends to cause thoughts about the 


*EL, pp. 136 ff. 
“EL, pp. 95 f. 
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speaker’s enthusiasm but does not tend to strictly evoke them. For the 
interjection is not syntactically related, in the required way, to other 
terms. If it were used in a telegraph code, with a code book expressly 
equating it with “I am enthusiastic,” it would then have the required 
relationship. It would also cease to be our normal English interjection. 
Such remarks as “If hurrah, then I am not apathetic,” or “If hurrah, 
it is logically possible that he isn’t,” are foreign to our linguistic habits. 

I have called the distinction trivial. There are other cases in which 
it is by no means trivial. When an emotive term suggests thoughts that 
are not about the speaker’s attitudes, one must often take great care to 
distinguish them from thoughts that tend to be strictly evoked. For 
when thoughts are merely suggested, they are likely to be attended by 
a belief that has not been scrutinized and tested and are likely to lack 
precision, whereas when they are strictly evoked they are likely to be 
scrutinized and to have precision to at least a higher degree.’* But in 
the present case the distinction is gratuitous, for the thoughts in.ques- 
tion (about the speaker’s attitude) scarcely need to be tested, and pre- 
cision is obtained by another device — normally by arousing a similar 
attitude in the hearer, just as Black says. 

It was because of the triviality of the distinction, in this case, that I 
formulated my “first pattern” of analysis, for ethics, in a way that I 
hoped would avoid needless questions about it. I said that “good,” for 
instance, has a descriptive meaning about the speaker's approval, and 
also a laudatory emotive meaning. Since the emotive meaning in itself 
is sufficient to suggest the speaker’s approval, and quite precisely, my 
reference to a descriptive meaning about his approval was a way 
of being more emphatic — though there was no impropriety, since 
“good” is syntactically less cut off from emotion-designating, non- 
emotive terms than is any pure interjection. So I left no doubt that 
“good” meant (in Black’s sense) the speaker’s approval. My pro- 
cedure, if anything, was a little redundant, but it was convenient in 
freeing me from the need of reiterating the distinction between sug- 
gesting and strictly designating. 

The term “good” likewise suggests the speaker’s inclination to have 
others share his approval. I did not take it as strictly designating this 
inclination ; but I might have done so (for “good” is vague in a way 
that makes it “naturally” take on any one of a variety of descriptive 
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meanings that one assigns to it), and if I had, that would have made 
no significant difference to my account of first-pattern methodology. 

Black’s argument, in his footnote to his fifth observation, is one 
which, in my opinion, is without force. Having defined “meaning” in 
a way that makes “good,” for the first pattern, mean only the speaker’s 
approval and his inclination to have it shared, he immediately assumes 
that this meaning must be the only ground for ethical judgment ; and 
he then points out that it is an inadequate ground. It is inadequate, 
beyond any question. But I have found the grounds for judgment 
elsewhere — in the reasons which support the tendency of the judg- 
ment to exert (as he wants to put it) “emotive influences.’ These 
“influences” have not been eliminated by Black’s account. They may 
be seli-persuasive or may persuade a hearer. The reasons that support 
them alter attitudes via alterations in belief (our attitudes and beliefs 
being psychologically related) and may remove conflicts or disagree- 
ments in attitude by strictly designating something that the ethical 
judgment itself does not strictly designate. I may be incorrect in my 
analysis, of course, but Black has not shown this by using a new ter- 
minology ; nor can I see that his terminology calls attention to any 
cognitive element in ethics that I have not emphasized. 

Let me be explicit on a somewhat different point: the ethical terms 
suggest far more than the speaker’s attitudes and inclinations. To say 
that a man is “good” may be to suggest that he has such traits as 


-honesty, humility, charitability, and so on.’® These not only introduce 


a cognitive element, but (in my terminology) make some of the emo- 
tive meaning “quasi-dependent.”'* Within communities with well- 
developed mores, these varied suggestions become fixed, and people 
then tend to define “good” in a way that makes the word strictly 
designate what it formerly suggested. This is a perfectly natural thing 
to do, and I introduced my “second pattern” of analysis to account 
for it. 

But whether these varied cognitive elements are suggested, or 
made evident from supporting reasons, or made evident from second- 
pattern definitions, they certainly exist. It is they, and not the auto- 
biographical element that Black has attended to, that represent the 
important cognitive elements in ethics. And however they may enter 
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into an ethical discussion, the net result, from a methodological point 
of view, is the same: one can always hope, and act on the heuristic 
assumption, that a rational agreement will be possible, but cannot be 
sure. For that depends on whether disagreement in attitude is rooted 
in disagreement in belief.1® 


Vill 


The tenability of my analysis of ethics is a topic too large to be 
treated in this paper. Yet I should like to end with these remarks. 

My methodological conclusions center less on my conception of 
meaning than on my conceptions of agreement and disagreement. If 
the solution of normative issues requires agreement in attitude, if the 
relation between attitudes and beliefs is causal and possibly subject to 
individual differences, and if rational methods can effect agreement in 
attitude only through the indirect means of altering beliefs, then the 
essential features of my analysis remain intact. There will be important 
questions, of course, regarding the degree to which agreement in 
attitude is im fact secured by nonrational methods, and whether it 
ought to be; but those questions will not affect my discussion of the 
various possibilities of securing ethical agreement, with which the 
methodological part of my analysis is chiefly concerned. 

Hence anyone who wishes to find, in normative ethics, a greater 
certainty than my analysis has disclosed, may do one of two things: 

He may endeavor to show that the principle which I recognize only 
as a heuristic assumption — that all disagreement in attitude is rooted 
in disagreement in belief 





is not an assumption but a basic truth. 
That it holds for many cases, and perhaps for the most serious ones, is 
fortunately a tenable position; but does it hold for all cases? I have 
no reason to think so but should be happy to have any evidence that 
others may seek to provide. 

To introduce a unique subject matter into ethics, so long as it is to 
be an object of our beliefs, is not sufficient to alter the situation. We 
must have reason to suppose that agreement in attitude will be conse- 
quent upon an agreement in belief about this subject matter. 

There is this to be observed: For those cases, if they exist, in which 


disagreement in attitude is not rooted in disagreement in belief, we 
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may be able to agree in attitude on a larger issue: we may come to 
agree that such cases are better left unresolved, or settled by compro- 
mise, than settled by war, with its increasingly devastating conse- 
quences. But although one may hope that that is true and exert every 
effort to make it true for the immediate future, one is scarcely justified 
in the tranquil conviction that its truth is preordained, by the will of 
a kindly providence. 


The second approach, in seeking greater certainty for normative 
ethics, lies in questioning the distinction between beliefs and attitudes. 
One may hope, for instance, to show that “practical reason” is at once 
subject to rational proof and capable of giving a uniform direction 
to conduct. I know of no sense of “practical reason,” half attitude and 
half belief, that I find intelligible. Yet since I have been able to dis- 
tinguish attitudes from beliefs only by means of examples “together 


' with admonitions not to hypostatize and oversimplify,” I cannot be 


sure that a more careful examination of the distinction would be de- 
void of interesting results. 


Meanwhile I have a strong suspicion (and perhaps I am entitled to 
no more) that my ethics does not suffer from the vagueness of its key 
terms, and that by elaborating it I have done more to clarify the terms, 
indirectly, than I should have done by directly attempting to define 
them. My reason is this: 

There are many occasions, throughout common life, when we use 
“thought,” “belief,” “doubt,” and so on, without serious unclarity ; 
we have no trouble in seeing how they differ, for important senses, 
from “attitude,” “approval,” conflicting desires,” and so on. Yet in 
ethics the distinctions seem in jeopardy 





philosophical analysis there 
seems to encounter just those borderline cases where greater pre- 
cision is necessary. Now that, I suspect, is not true. It seems true only 
because we approach ethics with a preconception: we suppose that 
moral problems are either wholly cognitive or else nothing. We are 
not willing, nor in sanity could we be, to accept the latter alternative. 
So whenever we encounter an aspect of ethics which in any other 
context we should unhesitatingly call “noncognitive,” we forcibly 
make it a borderline case. And then we torment it further, to make it 
“cognitive.” 

Perhaps my views on ethics, then, have done something to justify 
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the very distinction on which they are based — not by exact defini- 
tions or dialectical arguments, but by considerations that remove the 
psychological sources of an apparent unclarity. For I have maintained 
that the current preconception — the seeming dichotomy between a 
cognitive ethics and no ethics — is a false one: that normative ethics 
is in part noncognitive, and yet that its problems, for that very reason, 
are of deep and fundamental importance. And if its problems cannot 
always be insured the possibility of a rational solution, they are not 
cut off from reasoning; for in discussing them we can make use of 
knowledge and can derive far more strength from the sciences than 
moral philosophers are accustomed to suppose. 


CHARLES L. STEVENSON 


University of Michigan 
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“Dark as midnight in her black dress, her haggard beauty and her unutterable 
woe, she had looked at me long enough to appear to say that her right to sit at 
my table was as good as mine to sit at hers.” — The Turn of the Screw 


“After observing the unstudied grace of her movements, the most celebrated 
painter of the province forsook the implements of his trade and began life anew 
as a trainer of performing elephants.” — The Wallet of Kai Lung 


“No amount of calculation will create an obligation or anything like it.... 
When Music weeps, all humanity, all nature weeps with it....Thus do pioneers 
in morality proceed.” — Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion 


In a completely neglected book! written over a hundred years ago, 
Alexander Bryan Johnson has a sentence which will win the sym- 
pathy of all who have written on these matters. “As, however, the fol- 
lowing sheets are the painful elaboration of many years, when my 
language or positions shall, in a casual perusal, seem absurd (and 
such cases may be frequent,) I request the reader to seek some more 
creditable interpretation.” In quoting this I have in view my own 
efforts to interpret quite as much as Max Black’s.? May I read him 
as well as he reads me! There are, however, one or two points, where 
doubtless my language was unclear, and some over-all strategic con- 
siderations which my early pages tried but failed to present. A few 
comments on these may be a good way to prepare for what I would 
not call a renewed attack on, but rather a resumed courtship of, this 
coy and probably cozening problem. 

I am heartily in accord with Black that the bandying about of “emo- 
tive” has done more harm than good. The word was a label which 
early encapsulated its topic, protecting it from inquiry. In my experi- 
ence, when this happens, the fault is not with the label but with the 
topic or with the type of inquiry against which the topic is protecting 
itself. Here I blame both the topic and the inquisition it could expect 
if its defenses were dropped. The topic did not want to grow up, and 
the police wanted a conviction. 


‘A Treatise on Language (republished this year by the University of Califor- 
nia Press), p. 28. 
* See pp. 111-126 of this issue. 
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This is, of course, to use the notions and the language of juvenile 
delinquency studies upon peccant language behavior. Such metaphors 
may seem odd and out of place. They may even seem subversive — 
aiming to promote “an intrusive and pervasive dissolution of struc- 
ture” in Black’s admirably discerning and penetrating phrase — the 
more so if it can be believed that their user is deliberately attempting 
with them to replace one type of structure or procedure for these in- 
quiries by another. There may be some. difficulty in supposing that 
anyone can be seriously using metaphor, not as decoration and beguile- 
ment, not as a literary grace, but as a technique of reflection and an 
operation of research. This attempt however seems worth making. 
The study of metaphor, through metaphor, should become, I have 
suggested, a central and governing part of the study of language. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why Black finds my later views “very 
puzzling” is that I have been trying to practice what as a student of 
metaphor I have preached. 

Here is one of the questions of over-all strategy. Can any present- 
day, logico-analytic inquiry give us a useful picture (an employable 
“speculative instrument’) for improving our handling of language? 
(It is all our handling of language — not only our “discourse about 
discourse” — which we need to improve.) Black agrees that logico- 
analytic inquiries — or current prose modes of inquiry by whatever 
name we choose — have not done this. The work remains, as he says, 
to be done. My question is about what this work is, and whether a 
“consistent and coherent theory of emotive meaning,’ when we arrive 
at one, could do it. I am asking whether any prose theory designed on 
traditional and current lines can be or provide a suitable instrument. 
And by stressing prose so I have implied by a means which would 
elude a strictly logical analysis that a poetic theory might supply what 
is lacking. It would not be a prose account of poetry so much as a 
poetic account of prose — or rather of the mixed mode whose troubles 
make us write about them here. 

Clearly enough, this prose-poetry antithesis I have dragged in here 
is but the referential-emotive problem back again. I drag it in to 
protest against the nearly universal assumption that the right means 
to comprehension and control is an account modeled — as far as pos- 
sible — on the accounts used in mathematics and the simpler sciences. 


I see no evidence, prosaic or poetic, for thinking that economy, ab- 
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stractness, simplicity, and rigor — merits though they be in a logico- 
analytic treatment and sources of power to it in its appropriate field 
—are merits at all or sources of power to an account of the jobs or 
functions of language. I see some evidence to the contrary, though I 
am not sure of what kind, referential or emotive, this evidence would 
be. For the answer to that turns on how we should conceive these 
kinds — which is precisely what: we are considering. The serpents 
here firmly and lovingly bite one another’s tails. In brief, let us not 
suppose too lightly that the business of distinguishing and relating 
science and poetry belongs to science. 

So far, I fear, this contribution will have looked unenticingly like a 
proposal that readers of THE PHILosopHicaL Review should drop 
the tools of their trade and begin life anew as poets. There is a little 
more to it, I hope, than that. And I find comfort in the last pages of 
Stevenson’s article* as well as in Black’s insistence on the place of 
intellectual understanding (p. 115) in what I suppose we must 
name “aesthetic appreciation.” (I wish we could find a less slobbery 
name for it!) Emotive language can work through intellectual ex- 
ploration, though it need not always do so. And it can, and regularly 
does, present (to use Black’s term) and step toward its further ends 
through presentation, as I believe I have always believed and often 
maintained.‘ 

The popular sense of “emotive” — for which I fully share Black’s 
abhorrence — seems to me to be due chiefly to a prejudice as wide- 
spread as it is deep that clear and full ‘understanding’ is the peculiar 
aim, privilege, and prerogative of science and that such ’understand- 
ing’ can only be developed and conveyed through language which does 
nothing but refer. Whereby very obvious denigratory implications are 
attached to “emotive.” 'Understanding’ here should be, but in sad fact 





* See pp. 127-144. 

‘Here, through my fault doubtless, Black seems to have mistaken my view. 
In Principles, not only were poems full of references and commonly built on 
them, but feelings and emotions had reference too and were “sometimes a more 
subtle way of referring” (p. 131). My distinction was between two different 
uses of language: “A statement may be used for the sake of the reference, true 
or false, which it causes. This is the scientific use of language. But it may also be 
used for the sake of the effects in emotion and attitude produced by the reference 
it occasions. This is the emotive use of language” (p. 267). Compare also The 
Meaning of Meaning (pp. 235 and 239). Note further “In the reading of poetry 
the thought due simply to the words, their sense it may be called, comes first; but 
other thoughts are not less important” (Principles, p. 128). 
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is not, one of the most recognizable of question-beggars. It can cover 
all modes by which we take account of situations: the narrow mode, 
primarily concerned with accurate prediction, which we call scientific ; 
and the fuller modes for which we need emotive language. The oc- 
casion is thus kept up for one of those both-and-yet-neither straddles, 
those one foot in each boat manceuvers, which so bedevil semiotics. 
(And yet how encouraging are the skill and balance evinced, if we 
could use them to better purpose.) The logician exhibits as ‘nonsense! 
(in his own sense of that ; and he has the hardest time saying what his 
own sense is) all expressions which do not fit into his formulations. 
The psychologist dismisses as 'prescientific' all modes of discussing 
human behavior not yet statable in his terms (which change every 
few years). He bows respectfully to what Tolstoy can give us, but 
doubts if it should properly be called ‘understanding’ — a word which 
he succeeds somehow in uttering as if he understood it. On all sides 
we see students perched on lofty stepladders of the purest available 
prose, sampling, examining, analyzing, restating, and even appraising 
(through spectacles designed at least to be of scientific diction) the 
vast, enigmatic and otherwise concerned assemblage of the not-prose. 
Is it a surprising outcome that the more the semiotician demonstrates, 
in so-called scientific language, that “emotive” should be an honorific 
term, the more, in fact, he encourages a disparaging use for it? 

All this is implicit in Black’s remark that “emotive” is itself a highly 
emotive term. So too, inevitably, is the correlative term “referential.” 
I do not foresee that changes in how we distinguish and relate them, 
while given in the customary referential style (abstract, economy- 
ridden, simplicity-seeking, and rigor-haunted), will make any dif- 
ference to these emotive charges. Such forces are little, if at all, influ- 
enced by our theories. It is, I fancy, the other way about. And I am 
sure they influence our practice as theorists» — which may or may 
not accord with our theory. Stevenson makes one of his modestly 





®* The unknown hand whose comment Black reports noted an obvious fact — 
though one not pertinent to my provoking sentence, which declined only one 
emotive endeavor. The ironic pleasures Black remarks on in that footnote are 
eloquent witness to me of a large misapprehension of my account of the language 
functions. As to Principles, I regard it still with a benevolent eye as being a 
better sermon than it knew itself to be. And its attempt to put the causes, char- 
acters, and consequences of a mental event in the place of what is known, felt, 
and willed (p. 262) was as science, I think still, on the right lines. What in- 
fluence the book has had would have been different if more of those who have 
discussed it had read it. But every author says this! 
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understressed remarks on this: ‘Language about language must share 
some of the complexities of all language.’’® I would go so far further 
as to say that language about the functions of language represents in 
its own behavior all their disaccords. It is a perpetual meeting of 
Secretaries of State. 

I am, however, by no means as despondent as this image might 
suggest. | have proposals for amendment of procedure which I hope 
may help. And since Black and Stevenson and I seem to agree that 
we need to construct a new instrument of some sort with which to 
explore this situation further, let us now try to see what this instru- 
ment would have to do. With what do we most need help in our 
handling of language? This is our key question.’ I would trace not a 
few of the semiotician’s difficulties to his neglect of it. He has set to 
work so often without asking what most needs to be done. He has 
borrowed his tools and his methods without considering whether they 
will help him to do it. Characteristically he has borrowed from science. 


I differ from Black here. His choice of “the interaction of symbols” 
as “‘the key problem” seems to me to underestimate the human achieve- 
ment — which is precisely an amazing practical command of these 
interactions — especially of their syntactic co-operations. I do not 
believe that word-order, syntactic categories, subordination, or sen- 
tence unity are problems which urgently need advancing or that ad- 
vances here would help much at other points. And as to “sentence- 
unity” we should note, I suggest, as with many problems about “the 
interaction of words,” how writing conventions, by separating them, 
have made words seem to be quasi-independent units possessing — 
we now imagine — separate “meanings” which are then modified by 
their settings. But in practice they get their “meaning” through the 
settings they occur in. The separate word’s separable meaning is as 
artificial a construct as the “ ‘direct knowledge’ or a ‘pure’ sense 
datum” which Black rightly smiles at on the same page* — however 
useful for some purposes the dictionary may show it to be. The prob- 
lem “how a series of symbols comes to have the peculiar type of unity 





* Ethics and Language, p. 80. 

* See Black, p. 112. 

*Or, I should add, as the “spatio-temporal particular” which Black, I think in 
error, finds to have been the standard referent of The Meaning of Meaning. 
Ogden and I did not sniff so hard at universals without sniffing at particulars 
too (see p. 62, footnote). Compare also: “Thoughts by this account are general, 
they are of anything like such and such things....We have to think. ..of ‘some- 
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associated with sentences” is standing on its head. We should be ask- 
ing instead how a separated symbol comes to be taken as having a 
meaning of its own. 

I grant that the problems of syntax can be very bothersome, or en- 
trancing, to the logician. I would suppose this will ever be so. But, as 
Black almost points out, these interactions of words provide no prob- 
lems of interpretation (schoolteachers apart) to a child of five — 
whose “deft and sensitive judgment” in these matters is encouraging 
indeed. The problems which do concern us all practically as well as 
theoretically are, I suggest instead, those of metaphor. Eminent among 
them are these: What sorts or orders of ‘truth’ are appropriate to (or 
possible to) whatever may be ‘said’ only through metaphor? When 
and how is what is *said’ through metaphor the same as what is said 
without it? Is it ‘said’? in the same sense, or has “said¥ here taken a 
metaphoric step? Can we distinguish between functional metaphors 
(those needed in presenting — or promoting — certain meanings and 
ornamental metaphors) ?® If so, how? Are those senses (or motions) 
of *true’ which are appropriate to utterances using functional meta- 
phor derived themselves by metaphor from other utterances? Or are 
they independent ? 

Thus sparely stated these questions may not seem to extend a very 
inviting field of study, or one of great practical immediate importance. 
And yet consider how much of men’s most serious and sustained 
thought and feeling has been focused by religion and what place these 
problems — of the status of metaphoric thinking and its delimitation 
— have had, or should have had, there. Or consider how far metaphor 
has been operative in thought and feeling about the state, in the atti- 
tudes which make up nationalism; or what part extensions of ideas 





thing of a kind.’ By various means, however, we can contrive that there shall 
only be one thing of the kind, and so the need for particularity in our thoughts 
is satisfied. The commonest way in which we do this is by thoughts which make 
the kind spatial and temporal” (Principles, p. 128). I draw attention to this page, 
however, as showing how the view that thinking is paralleling, which I have been 
exploring since, was central to the position from the start. The context theory of 
reference was a formal sketch of this view. It takes paralleling to be a more fun- 
damental vehicle (Interpretation in Teaching, ch. 7) than the push-pulls under- 
lying ’cause?. 

® Incidentally, I would say that for most people who find meaning in sunrises 
and sunsets, sunrise means birth and sunset death. I agree with Stevenson as 
against Black in preferring a wider sense of meaning. Much of the poetry of 
nature is “conventional” (a blaspheming word here, alas!), and natural signs 
have a lexicography of their own which may be even older than language. 
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developed originally about persons have played in law, for example ; 
or how far loyalties to people get themselves paralleled as fidelities to 
ideas. Or — to face the other way now amid these streams of traffic — 
consider the incessant intervention of ideas of space and of physical 
performances in our thought and talk about the mind — as when we 
endeavor to ‘grasp! or ‘apprehend! or come into mental ‘contact! with, 
or 'see! what is being said. Without these 'transferences! of ways of 
thinking which are at home only in one ‘world! of discourse to another 
world, in which we agree they have no more than a metaphoric 
'application', how much of common sense or of our traditional picture 
of ourselves and our relations to anything would hold together ? 

I have put my little shrieks,!° in place of conventional quotation 
marks, around the words here which most patently ‘depend! on meta- 
phoric action. The reader will have no difficulty in finding others on 
this page which equally rate them. 'Metaphor' itself is, of course, the 
prime example, a fact which may be of some consequence. But shriek 
marks may suggest something derogatory, a suspicion, at least, that we 
would do well to replace these words, if we could, by others which 
would work without metaphor, or at any rate that we should excogi- 
tate some theory of metaphor which would do away with the anomaly 
by providing for every metaphor a reduction to an equivalent expres- 
sion belonging to an assumed nonmetaphoric norm. 

These feelings that a metaphoric thought is to be suspected, that it 
is inherently less trustworthy than a nonmetaphoric thought, are 
scientism — as Black defines it (p. 120) — in action. My chief point 
here, with which I hope he may agree, is that until we *know’ vastly 
more about metaphor (and in what senses we ‘know’ it) it is these 
feelings themselves which should be suspected. Of course there are 
plenty of queer fish among metaphors, just as there are among plain 


statements. But that is not the source for the general uneasiness. The 


source I think is in NBscientismN®.1! And I only put shrieks instead 
of little NB’s around those words in order to draw attention to this 
point. 


* For some remarks on the utility in semiotic analysis of such specialized 
quotation marks, see my How to Read a Page, pp. 66-70. 

"IT would like to defend my early writings from the charge of scientism, but 
there are more important things to do. That they have been read as supporting 
scientism I admit. But in sum their burden is sufficiently against “the vain at- 
tempt to orient the mind by belief of the scientific kind alone” (Principles, p. 280). 
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Language works emotively, of course, in other ways than through 
metaphor ; and, conversely, metaphor very frequently is not more than 
referential in use. None the less, as soon as we look closely into the 
concrete detailed working of language we will be struck by the degree 
in which men pursue their further-than-referential aims through meta- 
phoric means. And, in practice, field investigations into how people 
interpret metaphor become hard to distinguish from inquiry into their 
responses to emotive language. The speculative instrument we are in 
quest of must suit both purposes, which brings us back to our key 
questions: For what do we need this instrument? and What sort of 
an instrument therefore should it be? 

Into any short answer to the first of these questions the very prob- 
lem itself is extremely likely to enter unresolved. For example, it does 
so if we answer: In order to understand the distinction.'* For Yunder- 
stand”, as we all well know, equally invites us, (a) to develop a refer- 
ential account, “a consistent and coherent theory”! of the two sorts 
of meaning; or, (b) to preach ourselves a sermon, as eloquent as we 
can make it, on man’s duties to God and man so far as these may be 
word-borne and word-furthered (whether or not they are also word- 
fathered and word-born) ; or (c) to do something else. 

Of these, (a), I have tried to suggest, sacrifices emotive meaning by 
example; and (b) seems unlikely, at this juncture, to be either forth- 
coming or effective — not though it disguised itself in scientific over- 
alls. What might (c) be? Some mixture of explanation and exhorta- 
tion perhaps? But mixture, unless some better means of co-operation 
is introduced also, will only I fear increase the strife. We are returned 
to our quest for an instrument. 

This instrument must be able to mediate, it must have a foot in © 
each boat and yet be run away with by neither. And yet again, it must 
leave both functions free, in the sense that it is their creature and has 
no support or authority which does not derive in the end from them. 
It can be no more than an agency through which they keep themselves 
from illegitimate mutual interference. And yet, lastly, it has to be the 





*“The problem is how to understand the distinction without constructing a 
misleading scaffolding of unsupported and mythical theory” (Black, p. 120, foot- 
note 19). This could be the ?understand? of know-how — as when we understand 
a projector, i. e., know how to run it. As to scaffolding, I would still hold, with 
Bradley, that we cannot do without some. The only way I know to make it less 
misleading is to change it while leaving the building unchanged. 

* Black, p. 112. 
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legislature and the judge too, and decide as to which of their inter- 
actions are lawful. All this looks like an impossible assignment. It 
looks also remarkably like the traditional assignment of Reason," or, 
equally, like the highest function of the central nervous system. 

We seem, in fact, to be in very much the same ridiculous position in 
which Socrates found himself in the middle of Book IV of The Re- 
public (432).-What we have been seeking has been under our feet (or 
back of our eyes) all the time. To distinguish, relate, and mediate 
between the modes of language, or the species of meaning, we need no 
more than, and no less than, Philosophy. It is a dismaying conclusion 
to an age much more aware of the perils than of the powers of the 
study and radically in disagreement as to what Philosophy should be 
or how it should proceed. It is a conclusion, however, very suited to 
this Review. But perhaps this way of redefining Philosophy, as the 
study whose business is to mediate between the modes of language, 
may encourage others than myself. It is, at least, my way of whistling 
in the dark. And with the help of another hint from Plato I can even 
see something not unlike a dawn. 

The Guardian was to be a product of an education designed with 
the needed care to fit him for his office. What studies will best pre- 
pare the instrument we have in mind? I have argued that neither 
theory separately, nor suasion will do it — nor yet a mere mixture of 
the two. What remains then? A method of inquiry and a technique for 
judging which is familiar in many fields and indeed characteristic of 
the learned professions. Somewhat oddly, it seems to be without a 
recognized general name or even a distinguishing description. Per- 
haps, though, there may be a reason for the absence of this description. 
For when I set myself to write one, as a mere putting down of what I 
see, | am brought back again to Socrates’ embarrassment at having to 
come out with the definition of Justice. This virtue so painfully sought 
turns out to have been in full sight all along, familiar to oblivion point, 
obvious to nonexistence, and veritable to incredibility. Keeping things 
in their proper places is indeed all we have to do. 

Before training for this supreme task can be effective certain condi- 


* Perhaps “practical reason” would now be a better name. Stevenson puts his 
finger neatly on what I would call the problem, when he writes “I know no sense 
of ‘practical reason,’ half attitude and half belief, that I find intelligible.” But I 
fancy here that the word “intelligible” is speaking as a partisan of “belief.” We 
need a bipartisan approach. The etymology of “belief” may have some relevance 
here. 
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tions have obviously to be fulfilled, certain aptitudes must be active in 
the student. Vigilant field observation; responsive immersion in the 
actual, in its full concreteness, before, during, and after the passage 
of the abstractive processes which yield perception ; endlessly return- 
ing, self-correcting care for the how as well as for the what and the 
why and the whither of the concern, the wondering itself ; an unwink- 
ing lookout for analogues in all respects however remote, and avid 
curiosity about all modes of analogy and parallelism; unfailing sym- 
bolic lubrication, keeping the formulation and the form, the name and 
what it names, the cry and the pang, the command and the desire. . . 
the utterance and what it utters. ..from jamming together ; and, above 
all perhaps, an itch to see how things look from other angles ; these — 
with enough drive behind them — are among the necessary founda- 
tion virtues on which the training works. I have phrased them as 
ideals here, but all training presupposes them as actuals in some 
measure, however imperfect. Though they can be developed, we may 
doubt, with Plato, whether they can be induced. Description of them, 
however, feels otiose, as any description of reflection does, since those 
who understand know already. Possession of the virtue is the condi- 
tion for recognizing it. 

The training which requires these virtues advances them by recog- 
nizing them — that is their chief reinforcement — and by affording 
them opportunity for exercise. Their nature settles what will do them 
most good. Their first need is an abundant provision of examples of 
skilled and less skilled interpretations, specimens of minds at work in 
the interactions of words undergoing, experiencing, enjoying, check- 
ing, comparing, and recording them. There are various ways of col- 
lecting this material. 

To some degree ordinary discussions can provide it — especially 
when they are examined rather than taken part in — when they are 
treated as examples, in fact. What they exemplify is what the grow- 
ing governor has to learn. That learning is its growth. Taking part in 
discussions, though a little of this is a necessary phase of the training, 
is rarely profitable. Nor is a partisan attention to discussions. In view 
of the immense traditional vogue of the disputation, the belief in and 
practice of the “puppy war” with words (Republic 539), which has 
been 'the rule! ever since Plato’s time, this is a point I should stress. 
No verbal institution has done more than disputation to frustrate man, 
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to prevent the referential and emotive functions coming to terms, or 
to warp the conduct of language — in its highest self-administrating 
activities most of all. For a very clear reason. The disputant’s inter- 
pretations are controlled by immediate specific purposes. He is too 
busy making his points to see what they are. He is in the worst pos- 
sible condition to observe what is taking place. And seeing what is 
taking place is no small part of the business of learning how to keep 
things in their places. 

The conventional patterns of discussion and dispute, the combative 
tone and conduct of so much philosophical literature, and the pre- 
tenses that its procedures suggest developments, clarify ideas, or settle 
points, that they expose errors rather than generate them, that they 
sieve the grain from the chaff, that they deepen insight rather than 
obscure it. ..all these suppositions do no great credit to human sagaci- 
ty on what should be its most enlightened levels. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. The perversion takes subtle forms, and this is one of them. 
Argumentative prowess, versatility in intellectual manceuvre, and 
trenchancy in abstract debate offer temptations hard to resist. Whence 
it comes that academic exercises in philosophy have rarely had more 
to do with inquiry into truth than training for the tournament or 
the prize ring. An old complaint this is, echoed down the ages by many 
who themselves were apt to pursue these idle belligerencies with the 
most ardor. It is odd indeed how the artificialities of these ancient 
rituals are maintained, how writer after writer will lay on at his op- 
ponent with words like know and true and say and be, mean and 
believe and understand —as though such strokes of tongue or pen 
could hit anything, and as though finding out how these words may 
in fact work were not after all and underneath all the forever neglected 
though ostentatiously paraded aim of the procession. 

Having noted this — in, I trust, sufficiently dispassionate terms — 
as a main cause for the backward state of the inquiry into the functions 
of language, I should point out the great value, in the training for this 
inquiry, of collections of interpretations made expressly for the pur- 
pose. Few who have not made and worked upon such collections 
realize how much light a variety of verbal responses to a common 
stimulus can shed upon one another. Such collections, systematically 
arranged, may well come to have a leading part in the work. It would 
not be surprising if graded and sequenced sets of such exhibits, work- 
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ing models as Stevenson calls them — a zoological museum of them — 
proved more instructive, more the instrument we have been seeking, 
than any number of analyses, treatises, or diatribes. This, at least, was 
the hope which led me from my early writings!’ to the composition of 
Practical Criticism and Interpretation in Teaching. I did not then fore- 
see how far, in trying to construct such sequences of working models 
— those especially in which the interactions were metaphoric — my 
own notions about inquiry and exposition, and later my practice, were 
going to be changed. 

The strangest thing about ‘“‘discourse about discourse” is that it for- 
gets so often that it is discourse itself and must therefore illustrate 
much that it is talking of. And yet its virtue, its arete, surely is to 
know what it is doing, “know what it is about” as the inspired idiom 
has it. This peculiar self-knowledge by a phrase of its own functions 
in the exercising of them — so my phrases and those I read, in our 
moments of intimacy, tell me — is their only sanction or guide; they 
are lost without it. Only a knowledge of what they are doing will tell 
them how to do it. Only that will tell them what to do (as means) 
and, still further, what they should do (as their end). Oniy that, in 
sum, will let them mind their own business and not infringe the 
business of other phrases to a mutual corruption. Only that will keep 
them just. This self-knowledge, they assure me, they find excessively 
hard to secure and maintain. The phrase “self-knowledge” is especial- 
ly apt so to complain and to hint besides that it is in need of help from 
me. I have, of course, to direct it for that to other phrases using the 
first person, but these, it seems, are many of them notoriously self- 
assertive bullies, often violent disruptors, in the great confraternity of 
the language. 

This paragraph has again been using, of course, the key parable 
of the Republic, the founding metaphor one might call it of Western 
philosophy, the parallel of the mind with a community. To take it as 
seriously as Plato (for a time at least) took it, to step it up from a 
city state to a world government (thus undoing the torsion of war), to 
profit from our accumulated experience of government, our improved 
psychology, and I Corinthians 13, and to apply all this now to the 





* And yet, in rereading Principles as Black’s article has forced me to do, I am 
more impressed by its anticipations of my later views than by the occurrence of 
anything to retract. I changed my vocabulary somewhat, as he noticed, to say 
much the same things again. 
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relationships of our studies, and their techniques, to one another as the 
analogues of the class relationships, this seems the best way of recon- 
ceiving the problem of emotive meaning. And if science —the exclu- 
sively referential mode of language — gets itself cast for the role of 
the U.S.S.R. that too might be instructive. Science is still animated 
by a revolt against centuries of oppression and frustration from the 
emotive functions, which have enjoyed privileges and usurped power 
beyond their due. If reference now aspires to become the world gov- 
ernment and to put them in their place or reform them, that is not 
surprising. But a self-governing community of studies has to ask 
whether reference is able to say what the place of poetry and religion 
is, whether it is able to reform them or only able to destroy them. 

A civil war between the studies has long been in progress and the 
statesmanship which can end it is not yet in sight. Most of our griefs, 
current and traditional, spring from it. The outcomes are in the papers 
daily and in our private irresolutions and confusions every hour. 
Science knows how to teach itself, as Communism knows how to make 
and train converts. The other persuasions are less effective in their 
larger tasks. I am not sure — my old phrases will not always talk to 
me — whether regional autarchy ever looked like a solution to me. 
The sentence Black quotes about purer science and purer poetry may 
be about something else. It may be saying that both science and poe- 
try must know their own jobs better if they are to live without 
strife together — not that they should have less to do with one an- 
other. My inclusion of science among myths — which Black finds so 
misleading —- was a way of saying that science could not be the world 
government itself but must find a co-operative place thereunder. In a 
poorly written paragraph which Black rightly finds “very puzzling” I 
tried to indicate that place. It would have been better to have pointed 
to the unique competence of science in accurate prediction and its 
claim therefore to guide actions which depend upon that. I did hold, 
and still do, that science is true —i.e., that it says verifiable things — 
but to protect us from thinking that it is *true’ in other and equally 
important senses is just what we need our United Studies, our world 
government, Philosophy, for. And “myth” as I used it should carry no 
disparagement and imply no contrast. But how to see that it does not 
is a task for charity between the studies equivalent to taking up the 
whole duty of man. 

Harvard University I. A. RICHARDS 
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THE ATHEISTIC EXISTENTIALISM 
OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


VAILABLE now in English is the literature providing access to the 
literary, social, religious, and philosophical movement known as 
existentialism. Kierkegaard, father of the movement, has been trans- 
lated, and representative samples of his writing have been collected in 
a fine anthology. The novels, short stories, and fables of Franz Kafka 
are almost all available in English versions; and a Kafka criticism, 
brilliant despite being somewhat premature, now presents English 
readers with a “Kafka Problem.” The theistic existentialists, Martin 
Buber, Karl Barth, and Reinhold Niebuhr, can all be read in English. 
Atheistic existentialism, now causing such a stir in France, is rapidly 
becoming known in translations of the work of Sartre and Camus. To 
be dealt with in this review and discussion are the three important 
works of Sartre! now available in English versions: E-ristentialism, a 
brief and popular exposition of Sartre’s philosophy and a defense of 
its social and political implications ; No Exit and The Flies, two plays; 
and The Age of Reason, the first of a trilogy of novels entitled The 
Roads to Freedom. 

Within the existentialist movement as a whole, the distinctive char- 
acteristic of Sartre’s position is its claim to greater philosophical ade- 
quacy and its avowed atheism. Philosophically, the position is pre- 
sented in the terminology of the Cartesian cogito. “I think; there- 
fore, I exist’ — apart from this central and significant truth, says 
Sartre, “all views are only probable, and a doctrine of probability 
which is not bound to truth dissolves into thin air” (Existentialism, 





‘ Existentialism, trans. by Bernard Frechtman. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947), pp. 92; No Exit and The Flies, trans. by Stuart Gilbert (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 166; The Age of Reason, trans. by Eric 
Sutton (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 397. 
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p. 43). Here and here only is located “‘the absolute truth of conscious- 
ness becoming aware of itself’; and “every theory which takes man 
out of the moment in which he becomes aware of himself is, at its very 
beginning, a theory which confounds truth” (Existentialism, p. 43). 

But in Sartre himself, what is remarkable here at the “very begin- 
ning” is a dramatic and literary usage of the Cartesian terminology, 
which in its own way confounds truth. For cogito here is a metaphor, 
eliciting in the mind of a reader all of Descartes’s claims to logical 
certainty or philosophical adequacy, and suggesting that Sartre’s con- 
ception of certainty and adequacy are of a comparable status. Yet 
what is suggested here is not true. With all existentialists, theistic 
and atheistic alike, Sartre agrees that existence, at least in the case of 
man, precedes essence (Evistentialism, p. 18). In this doctrine, exis- 
tentialists intend to deny the significance of what most philosophers 
call “truth.” Truth, in its commonly accepted philosophical sense, 
means a true proposition, a relation between an intelligible statement 
and some existing state of affairs in terms of which the statement is 
said to be verified or known as true. In such a state of affairs, essence 
precedes existence: the idea formulated by the statement must be 
grasped before the statement can be verified as true. To such “objec- 
tive” truths, existentialists deny significance ; both because they want 
certainty rather than probability, and because they believe that, in the 
case of man, existence precedes essence in a manner which makes the 
traditional notion of truth inapplicable to him. Sartre’s claim to greater 
philosophical adequacy is, therefore, an effort, which he thinks suc- 
cessful, to reveal directly man’s existence as preceding his essence. 
Sartre cannot, and does not intend to employ the cogito as a logically 
self-evident or descriptive statement, a proposition true in the tradi- 
tional sense. On the contrary, he employs the cogito as a symbol for 
a state of affairs which he thinks inaccessible to rational procedures. 
In Sartre, the cogito functions through association and suggestion to 
reveal the location and nature of a significant and subjective momeut. 

Thus even in the most technical of existentialist discussions, liter- 
ature and its techniques supply a fulcrum for philosophical leverage. 
Denying to themselves the traditional notions of philosophical truth 
and significance, existentialists emphasize what is revealed in states 
of immediate apprehension and find themselves forced to employ the 
literary techniques best adapted to such revelation. Kierkegaard’s 
Diary of a Seducer, Buber’s I and Thou, Sartre’s novels and plays — 
all are pieces of literary or dramatic philosophy intended to convey 
some important aspect of an existentialist truth. The student of exis- 
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tentialism meets literature on all levels of existentialist writing. Not 
only is Sartre’s use of the word cogito metaphorical and so literary, 
the situation symbolized in the cogito is developed dramatically in 
the one-act play No Exit. 

The conscious moment which Sartre calls his cogito has a complex 
structure. In a state of immediate apprehension, a self becomes aware 
of itself as conscious in and through the directly given presence of 
other selves (Existentialism, pp. 43-44). Such a significant moment 
has two dimensions: one dimension is defined by the limits of mere 
consciousness on the one hand and self-consciousness on the other; 
the second dimension is defined by the limits of the self whose mo- 
ment it is and of the other selves directly confronted in the moment. 
The immediate quality of the moment as felt is anguish, forlornness, 
and despair (Existentialism, pp. 21-35). The suspension of the mo- 
ment between the limits described is this quality of feeling, and the 
feeling is just this structured awareness. 

In the immediate awareness of such a moment, existence is appre- 
hended to precede essence. Here consciousness is aware of creating 
itself, of coming to be what previously it was not. Suspended between 
mere consciousness and self-consciousness, the self apprehends its 
existence in a state midway between nothingness and thingness. In 
mere consciousness apart from self-consciousness, whatever reality 
one may have to another, one is nothing to oneself. In complete self- 
consciousness, one is to oneself an object, an essence, a thing. Simul- 
taneously, in the other dimension of this moment, suspended between 
oneself and others, one apprehends these others as also different from 
nothingness and thingness. As wholly self-conscious, aware only of 
myself as an object, I am unaware of these others who are then noth- 
ing to me. As merely conscious, | am aware of these others only as 
objects or things. Only in the direct and anguished awareness of a 
moment suspended in this manner is the truth of man’s condition 
revealed: out of nothingness, a spirit in the immediate presence. of 
other spirits creates its essence (F-xistentialism, pp. 43-47). — 

The complex structure of this moment, metaphorically the cogito, 
furnishes the plot of No Exit. The scene is a room in hell, the charac- 
ters are three people who deserve to be there, and the punishment is 
that each shall in constant awareness be creating his own damned 
spirit. Each character creates himself in being eternally confronted by 
the other two. Each creates a self compounded in part by the despic- 
able character he is, in part by the hostile attitudes with which the 
others confront him, and in part by the image he has formed of him- 
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self. Except for the difference between what we are and what we think 
we are, a difference presented only when others confront us with 
hostile attitudes, we should know neither ourselves nor others as 
spirits; we should be to ourselves and others would be to us either 
nothingness or things. “Hell,” says Sartre in this play, “is other peo- 
ple.” He does not intend to imply that there is anywhere a heaven. 

What is true in this doctrine seems philosophically trivial, and what 
might be philosophically important seems false. Trivial, because 
tautologous, are the extreme limits within which significant aware- 
ness is defined. By definition, a state of mere consciousness is one 
which cannot be a state of self-consciousness; and it is, therefore, a 
state in which a self cannot be aware of itself and must be to itself 
nothing. Similarly by definition, in a state of complete self-conscious- 
ness, the object of consciousness must be a completely objectified self 
and must have the phenomenological status of a thing or an essence. 
Because at these limits as defined, consciousness can never apprehend 
itself as conscious, the awareness in question must fall within the area 
thus prescribed. The whole procedure is further trivial in that all 
conscious states about which we can get information seem to fall 
within this area. Sartre has so defined his limits here as to exclude 
only that to which no man has access: what consciousness without 
some self-consciousness would be, or what would be awareness of 
oneself as a mere essence, I cannot possibly imagine. 

What would be important, if true, is in the intrinsic, underived, 
philosophical significance claimed by Sartre to lie within the moment 
of awareness he has defined. The significance, supposedly waiting to 
be directly revealed to us, resides in the certainty with which we ap- 
prehend spirit creating itself in the presence of other spirits. Of the 
elements involved in the significance claimed, the value of certainty is 
derivative. Sartre does not claim to value certainty in and for itself 
alone; the certainty is valued for what is with certainty revealed 
(Existentialism, p. 43). While one might, therefore, subject this non- 
Cartesian notion of certainty to analysis and criticism, the fundamen- 
tal question concerns the significance of spirit creating itself in the 
presence of other spirits. To know this much for certain, claims 
Sartre, is to be able categorically to assert the dignity of man and to 
establish a realm of distinctively human value (F-xistentialism, pp. 
43-44). 

Unfortunately, the sense in which I apprehend myself as spirit is 
not only trivial but is significant only in relation to truths in the tradi- 
tional form repudiated by all existentialists. As spirit, I am a most 
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trivial reality, because to be spirit is merely to be a state of disturbed 
and immediate awareness. One man is more spiritual than another 
according as his awareness is more anguished. In The Age of Reason, 
the sexual invert, Daniel, rises to the heights of spirituality: in des- 
perate moments of anguish, he tries to summon courage to castrate 
himself ; in the end, having failed to find enough courage to perform 
this act of surgery, he marries. Sartre tries further to dignify the spir- 
ituality of spirit by insisting that in anguish a spirit knows itself as 
free, in some measure, to choose what it shall essentially become 
(Existentialism, pp. 54-55). But even this emphasis is trivialized. 
Because the degree of freedom is directly proportionate to the degree 
of spirituality and anguish, success in castrating oneself would, if the 
anguish were great enough, confer the greatest possible dignity upon 
a man. Sartre must be very desperate indeed to require assurance of 
man’s spirituality in this meager sense. 

But even in this meager sense, the significance of spirituality is 
derived by referring implicitly to truths of the sort which Sartre de- 
clares insignificant. The significance of spirit, of existence preceding 
essence, is derived by contrasting it to nothingness on the one hand 
and thingness on the other. Although no philosophy has ever seriously 
claimed that man is nothing, Sartre is sure that existentialism alone is 
able to save man from the status of a thing, an object no different 
phenomenologically from the objects called material things (Existen- 
tialism, p. 43). But what kind of salvation is this? The significance of 
Sartre’s theory cannot legitimately be derived in the nature of its 
difference from other theories, all of which are accessible to him only 
as propositions whose meanings are objects of his consciousness and 
thus things. Even the propositions formulating another existentialism 
are accessible to him only in this manner. Nor can significance be 
legitimately derived, as Sartre actually intends to derive it, by reveal- 
ing a difference between the moment of anguished awareness and the 
limits within which it falls. For the meanings of mere consciousness 
and self-consciousness, as Sartre has defined them, function in relation 
to each other and locate the area within which consciousness becomes 
aware of itself. Neither of these definitions can be taken by itself and 
regarded as referring to a state of consciousness which is nothingness 
or a state of self-consciousness which is thingness. Even if there were. 
such states, Sartre could not know of them and his premises deny him 
access to them. Yet only by implicitly assuming a reference to such 
states, only by taking his definitions as true propositions, can Sartre 
discover anything which makes anguished spirituality significant. 
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The significance of the self and other selves as present together is 
illicitly derived in a similar manner. In this case the proposition, on 
whose truth in the traditional sense significance depends, concerns the 
essential selves which are apprehended in process of creation. Here 
again, Sartre is justified in defining essential selves as limits within 
which consciousness apprehends itself in a state of change and also 
apprehends others in such a state. In such a state on Sartre’s assump- 
tions, what is important is mere anguished awareness of becoming; 
he has no legitimate right to the notion that becoming one thing rath- 
er than another is important, nor can he consistently defend the value 
of becoming any thing. Indeed, the consistent practical demand of 
Sartre’s doctrine is for a yoga by means of which several people, like 
the characters of No Exit, can maintain themselves in a state of con- 
stant and intense anguish. Sartre escapes the masochism here involved 
only by assuming that the essential self at the inaccessible limit is in 
process of creation. If an essentialist is usually caught employing an 
ontological argument in order “to prove” the existence he must some- 
where assume, the existentialist can likewise be caught assuming and 
deriving value from the very essences he seeks to discredit. Sartre’s 
inconsistency here is especially manifest in No Exit. The anguish of 
the three characters in hell seems significant only because the audience 
views the situation objectively and is never confined within the an- 
guished consciousness of a single character. Functioning as God, a 
mere spectator, the audience perceives the characters to have essential 
selves and conceives damnation to consist in the inability of any char- 
acter to know his true self. Sartre, whose position denies him any 
right to God’s point of view, is nevertheless required to assume it in 
order to give cosmic and philosophical significance to a merely psycho- 
logical hell. 

Unfounded is Sartre’s claim to discover a moment of immediate 
apprehension having underived philosophical adequacy and signifi- 
cance. Except to the masochist, to whom feeling bad in and through 
the presence of others is significance enough, the awareness of signifi- 
cance in this moment is derived from the assumed reality of states and 
entities, between which the moment is suspended. Because these states 
and entities are accessible to Sartre only in or through the definitions 
in which he has formulated them as limits, essence in these cases pre- 
cedes existence, and truth is taken in its traditional and nonexisten- 
tialist sense. Duped by his own metaphors, Sartre unconsciously gives 
a metaphysical meaning to such terms as spirit, nothingness, and 
thingness. If the metaphor of the cogito suggests what Sartre means 
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but conceals from the reader the precise meaning, the metaphors in 
the cogito conceal from Sartre himself his fundamental inadequacy 
and inconsistency. 

The second distinctive feature of Sartre’s position is atheism. Al- 
though Sartre thinks this atheism gives his theory a coherence greater 
than that found in theistic existentialism (Existentialism, p. 18), the 
claim to such coherence is indefensible. Theistic and atheistic existen- 
tialists alike agree upon the significance of the moment in which spirit 
is apprehended to create itself in the presence of other spirits. They 
likewise agree in finding a direct awareness of responsibility: each 
spirit is discovered responsible for himself and for the other in whose 
presence creation occurs (Existentialism, pp. 15-20). Because the 
nature, needs, and demands of this other spirit always in large degree 
transcend the moment of awareness and thus remain essentially in- 
comprehensible, each man apprehends himself as an anguished sinner 
in respect of this other. Each is free and duty-bound to discharge an 
intrinsically indefinable duty (Existentialism, pp. 21-22). Theistic 
and atheistic existentialists differ about the nature of this other spirit. 
The theists declare God to be the other spirit significantly present in 
immediate awareness, and all men are defined as sinners in relation to 
God. The atheists assert man alone to be present as this other, and 
each man is then seen as a sinner in relation to other men. 

But merely by appeal to a state of consciousness becoming aware of 
itself, the difference is indefensible. God here, like Sartre’s notion of 
self, is a transcendent and inaccessible limit, the truth of whose exist- 
ence or nonexistence cannot be known on existentialist premises. 
Sartre cannot categorically assert the impossibility of God’s presence 
in some instances of anguished awareness or the impossibility of dis- 
covering in every moment of awareness a self which may in some 
sense be God. On the other side, the theistic existentialists want to 
make much more of God than their premises permit. In / and Thou, 
the most brilliant and sustained effort to establish and illuminate the 
theistic position, Martin Buber is able to reveal God only as a Thou, 
a Spirit unique because it is mystically apprehended as incapable of 
becoming a thing. In order to make this persuasive, Buber must em- 
phasize the mystical nature of significant awareness. Yet on the one 
hand, God is just like other people in being permitted by nonmystics 
to enjoy most of the time what existentialists call thingness. On the 
other hand, as God can be no more than the Presence irreducible to 
thingness, any mystical presence apprehended as having this quality 
is either God or indistinguishable from Him. Although Buber appre- 
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ciates that theistic existentialism must locate God in some distinguish- 
able aspect or quality of direct awareness, he is unable to show how 
the spirits which are other people cannot be mystically apprehended 
as irreducible to things. (Whatever the facts may be, mystical aware- 
ness of a sleeping child seems to rescue it permanently from a state of 
thingness. ) For reasons having nothing to do with existentialism, God 
can be apprehended as present by those who expect Him, or not ap- 
prehended at all by a man like Sartre; but apart from an inconsistent 
appeal to truths inaccessible to any existentialist, the other spirit im- 
mediately given in the significant moment is indistinguishably God- 
People. 

Yet quite apart from any defensible theoretical difference between 
atheistic and theistic existentialism, Sartre’s position more adequately 
interprets and reflects what, in the traditional sense, is known to be 
true of contemporary Western man. The wide popular appeal of 
existentialism, in both its forms, depends upon the ease with which 
an existentialist can interpret the modern scene. That man’s existence 
precedes his essence is wholly intelligible to men who have been 
weaned intellectually on ethical relativism, and who have seen every 
traditional ethical standard openly flouted in the practice of the multi- 
tude. Unable intellectually to justify one standard to the exclusion of 
others, and finding no vital community of belief where etica!l judg- 
ments can be made without reflection, such men know themselves free 
within wide limits to choose their own values and to become essential- 
ly the persons determined by such choices. Unable honestly to defend 
his own choices and actions, no man may judge the acts and choices 
of another. In this condition, large numbers of Western people find 
themselves desperate and hopeless, ready to accept uncritically the 
explanation offered by the existentialists. 

Sartre’s atheism, as an interpretation of this situation, is more ade- 
quate than theism. For the religious values of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition are, as a matter of fact, just as indefensible and just as open- 
ly flouted as the other traditional values. The great masses of the 
people do not, as a matter of fact, find God confronting them as a 
Spiritual Presence. On the contrary, each man is most of the time con- 
fronted by Man, and the spectacle of what man has done and is doing 
seems hardly encouraging. Sartre’s interpretation is better simply be- 
cause it is a better description. 

Finally, Sartre’s atheism here is essentially a cry to rally round the 
flag of liberalism and humanism, to accept one’s individual responsi- 
bility to other men and not to escape it in mysticism or belief in God. 
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In his emphasis upon individual freedom, together with individual 
responsibility, he preserves what he thinks possible out of the tradi- 
tion of liberalism. In his emphasis upon each man as creating for 
other men an image of Man, he appeals implicitly to the humanistic 
doctrine that men as individuals, in relation to whom all values must 
be defined, have an essential dignity and an intrinsic worth. Insofar as 
these doctrines must be made consistent with his philosophical posi- 
tion and interpreted in terms of it, they are indeed trivial. But much 
more than a philosopher, Sartre is a propagandist, urging upon each 
man the responsibility for creating conditions in which Man may again 
have dignity in his own eyes. 


STUART M. BROWN, JR. 
Cornell University 
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A PROPOSED DEFINITION 


SUPPOSE all official representatives of philosophy — professors, let 
I us say — are accustomed to being embarrassed by the simple and 
natural question, almost dictated by politeness itself, from their lay 
friends, “What is philosophy ?” — or even, not quite so polite, “What 
is philosophy anyway?” I must confess to the rather evasive answer, 
“Well, take my course in Philosophy 21 for a year, and you'll know.” 
Now the botanist, the geologist, the astronomer suffer no such embar- 
rassment but can and do give answers in few words which any 
intelligent person can understand. It is true that the man who learns 
that botany is the study of vegetable organisms does not yet know any 
botany, but he does know what, or, more strictly, where, botany is. 
He may even be able to decide more intelligently whether he wants to 
learn some botany or not ; in the case of the student that is of no small 
value. 

I submit that anyone, and especially the philosopher himself, read- 
ing the answers to our question found in textbooks, offered by teach- 
ers, involved in technical philosophical discussions, will be struck by 
the vagueness of most answers, and by the indefinite range of diversity 
among them. The recent flood of discussion of the function of philoso- 
phy in education has exemplified this almost shockingly. I am re- 
minded of another of my fumbling efforts to lead students toward a 
conception of philosophy by quoting two “definitions” from widely 
diverse authorities: William James’s — he says “metaphysics,” but I 
venture to make it over — “Philosophy is nothing but an unusually 
obstinate effort to think clearly’; and the old lady’s words to her 
afflicted friend: “Take it philosophically, don’t think about it.” 

I have come to believe, too late, alas, for my own period of active 
teaching, that there is an answer to this question as definite and clear 
as in the case of botany or geology, though by no means so simple or 
concrete ; but an answer which any even modestly intelligent person 
can grasp. The answer I propose is not new in the least, as will appear 
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when I quote Plato as having first set it down, although almost by 
accident. His statement has been one of the beloved dicta of philosophy 
ever since. The philosopher he describes as the one who “beholds all 
Time and all Being.” William James gives the aim of philosophy as 
“explanation of the universe at large, not description of its details.” 
But he adds significantly, “Any very sweeping view of the world is a 
philosophy in this sense, even though it may be a vague one.” I am 
concerned here to make the definition, at least, less vague. 

So much for authoritative texts. Now for the simplest approach to 
the question. The most evident difference between the two great re- 
gions or province of our knowledge, science and philosophy, is that 
the sciences are many and philosophy is one. On the manifoldness of 
the sciences I suppose no demur will be made; the contemporary 
movement toward “the unity of science” is, as I trust will appear more 
clearly presently, nothing to the contrary; it is the separate sciences 
that are to be unified. If demur is made to the oneness of philosophy I 
am willing to let the point lie open for the present, subject to the fur- 
ther development of the main thesis. 

For the main point is not merely that the sciences are many, as it 
were by some accident, but that the sciences are and inexorably must 
be many by force of their method : they divide in order to master. Each 
science marks out its own field, like a miner staking his claim, and 
announces, “Here is where I shall work, excluding all else, shutting 
out the vast remainder of the total world.” This is not only the method 
of science but the secret of its brilliant success —and of its gravest 
limitations. 

It is nothing to the contrary that every one of the sciences finds 
itself inevitably drawn out into the fields of other sciences: sixty years 
ago, when I was a fair nineteenth-century botanist myself, botany was 
botany ; but even then botany had begun to be chemistry and physics. 
But the botanist still holds firm to his obligation, to study vegetable 
organisms, and will venture out into other fields only so far as the 
study of his plants dictates. Mark that at the same time the division of 
labor goes on and the multiplicity of the sciences mounts as fast as 
their interaction. As always, division, specialization, limitation of the 
area to be dealt with, remain the first method of scientific work. 

Consider the folly of the wag’s jibe, “That science knows more and 
more about less and less until it knows everything about nothing.” 
The fact is, of course, that science knows more and more about more 
and more. It is quite possible that more is known today about a single 
microorganism, say the tubercle bacillus, than was known by all the 
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botany in the world a hundred years ago; and the substance and func- 
tion of this new knowledge is as vital and significant as of any of the 
older nonspecialized knowledge. If we are to make a comic inference 
it should be, “Know more and more about more and more until we 
know everything about everything.” However unwise that would be, 
it is wiser than the wag’s version. He was as wrong also in his jibe 
that philosophy ends by “knowing nothing about everything.” 

When I say that philosophy does not work thus by division, the 
statement must be safeguarded. Certainly ethics, aesthetics, and per- 
haps logic are the result of division: still more clearly the “philoso- 
phies” of history, of law, of science. I can make no pretense of dealing 
with this part of the problem at this time, not only because both 
printed space and my own time forbid, but also quite frankly because 
I am by no means clear just how these “philosophical” sciences, as we 
may call them, are to be conceived and placed. The philosophy I am 
talking about does not proceed by dividing the universe, but by look- 
ing at it as a whole. This was Plato’s keen intuition. Perhaps this is 
metaphysics, but the word has such terrifying denotations and con- 
notations I fear to touch it. 

Let me now hazard the best formulation I have thus far been able 
to make of the proposed “definition” of philosophy: The function of 
philosophy is to observe and systematize the maximal characters of the 
Universe. 1 am not in the least set upon these particular words, but 
they are the best I have found up to date. I have not found the word 
maximal elsewhere, but it is easily understandable, particularly as hav- 
ing been definitely chosen against the familiar “major,” which will not 
suffice. So I must beg the reader to accept this word. To play with 
synonyms, we might say the over-all characters: the German “tber- 
haupt” is pungent and fitting. I have been tempted to say “dimen- 
sions,” instead of characters, and still believe this word has a definite 
contribution to make to the concept. 

‘Let me note also that in my own view of the Universe, the phrase 
“maximal characters of the Universe’’ may equally run ‘maximal 
characters of Experience,” this, however, without committing the dis- 
cussion to any special metaphysics either of the Universe or of Ex- 
perience. Hence I shall note maximal characters which could come 
under either heading. 

Let us now follow up the formula. First, it makes observation the 
first positive step to knowlege, as it is in the sciences. Whatever role 
is played by preliminary questioning, wish for information or power, 
“curiosity,” wonder — these play the same role in philosophy as in 
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scientific inquiry. The first item known is something observed. If the 
philosopher can make good on this point of method he will refute some 
of the bitterest reproaches commonly cast upon him and his subject. 
How often we are told we must begin with assumptions ; and the taunt 
is the worse because of the truth it contains, even though the accusers 
usually haven’t the least idea of what the truth is. Assumption, for this 
view, plays the same part in philosophy as in science, no more and no 
more dangerous. 

It is also clear that the formula marks philosophy off definitely from 
science, or more correctly, the sciences. That is, it marks off the con- 
cept, the stated nature and function of philosophy, from the concept of 
the sciences. Nothing can mark off the substance or content of philoso- 
phy from the substance or content of the sciences, because they both 
deal ultimately with the same matter, the world as a whole. We have 
already seen how the “definition” of botany avails nothing to cut 
botany off from physics and chemistry. But the definitions, even if 
only of concepts, are practically indispensable. 

System also is an integral function of philosophy as of the sciences. 
So far it would appear that the two disciplines employ the same general 
logic or method of inquiry. I am convinced that this is broadly and 
significantly true, and that it tends to the betterment and higher esteem 
of philosophy. But I am as yet far from any full clearness on this 
point and must be content with this moderate and tentative statement, 
with one additional comment: it is likely, it seems to me, that philoso- 
phy may not be able to limit itself to the “Pure Reason” of science. 
Pure Reason is of course an extreme abstraction or, more correctly, 
a fiction. Somehow the nonrational must come to its own — not the 
irrational, which is as fatal in one region as in the other, but the 
emotional-volitional, the dynamic or drive, which, as Aristotle saw, is 
the basic element or phrase of life.t Certainly if philosophy is to be- 
hold “All Time and All Being” it must grapple with these fundamen- 
tals of all living creatures — and who can say that the nonliving world 
is any less dynamic or even, it may be, less endowed with feeling ?? 

I come now to the most difficult and the most indispensable part of 





* Human life, he says, is a drive-from-within (energeia), according to reason, 
or at least not without reason (Nic. Eth. bk. II, ch. VI). 

?IT mean here not the slightest anti-intellectualism, nor any mysticism: I 
would myself change Aristotle’s guarded addition to “never against reason.” But 
I would also adapt Pascal’s dictum and say: “The heart has reasons that the 
head must take into account.” In view of the actual anti-intellectualism in the 
contemporary scene, the appeal to “blood and iron,” far beyond Bismarck’s 
conception, and the profound disturbance of many highly intellectual minds, who 
take flight from reason and reality — in view of these facts, and of the movement 
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the problem: the task of pointing to at least some “maximal” charac- 
ters of the Universe which belong to the specific jurisdiction and func- 
tion of philosophy under the above formula. If this cannot be done in 
some modest fashion, the formula simply becomes meaningless. Yet I 
am fairly convinced that the philosophical reader, at least one who 
has not become irritated and antagonized, has already been thinking 
of such problems, which, indeed, have long been recognized as being 
the unquestioned concern of philosophy. So I shall take courage and 
catalogue a small list. I need hardly say that this is the part of my task 
in which I feel the greatest hesitancy and can speak only tentatively. 
Furthermore, the order in which these maximal characters are dealt 
with is one of convenience rather than of system: I shall offer those 
most easily stated and most clearly understandable. It is even possible 
that there is no logical sequence for such characters, inasmuch as they 
must all apply to the totality of the world and of experience. 

First, then, the human element in all experience, and particularly 
in all our knowledge. This concept ranges in actual philosophizing 
from Protagoras’ ‘Man is the measure of all things” (perhaps a mere 
guess or suspicion) down through Berkeley’s extreme view that the 
very esse of matter is percipi (at least half true) to Schopenhauer’s 
audacious “The World is my Will and my Idea” (far beyond Berke- 
ley, and also at least half true). It is Hegel’s insistence that everything 
is both Subject and Object, from which he leaps to agreement with 
3erkeley and Schopenhauer by declaring that All is Spirit. 

Meanwhile confirmation and expansion come from the sciences 
themselves in astounding form, in its late-found understanding that 
even science must reckon with the Perceiver as well as the perceived. 
For my own part I find the most concise and pungent statement of 
this maximal character in the words of an eminent representative of 
the most advanced of all the sciences, mathematical physics, as follows : 
the structure of our scientific cognition of the world is decisively determined by 
the fact that this world does not exist in itself, but is merely encountered by us 
as an object in the correlative variance of subject and object. The world exists 
only as that met with by an ego, as one appearing to a consciousness; the con- 
sciousness in this function does not belong to the world, but stands out against 
the being as the sphere of vision, of meaning, of image, or however one may call 
it* 

My next point is at bottom only an expansion of the first, and yet 
sO momentous and significant as to deserve a place by itself. The first 








of philosophy itself, I consider this problem of reckoning with the nonrational, 
the emotional-volitional, without any concession to the irrational, as one of the 
most pressing problems of philosophy. 

*Hermann Weyl, Mind and Nature (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1934), p. I. 
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point applies to our knowledge of the world and is an explication of 
Protagoras’ ‘“‘measure,” of Berkeley’s percipi, and of Schopenhauer’s 
“Tdea.” In it Man is merely the perceiver in a sense passive, though 
not basically so. This second fact is that Man is active in making his 
world ; that the World is his Will. This is far less easy to document 
than the first point, for philosophy has mostly been engrossed with 
the intellect, with knowledge, with reason, even “pure reason,” and 
has had slight conscious concern for action and for the drives to action 
and the ends embodied in those drives. Still this great fact of Man’s 
will, of his teleological nature, has always been in the offing and has 
indirectly influenced philosophical thought at all times. 

Aristotle’s description of human life is to the point here — “an 
energeia,” let us say a drive-from-within, “according to reason” — 
but the drive first and basic. Being a biologist he sensed the fact that 
all life is drive, and drive to definite ends, somehow visioned in ad- 
vance. Is not this the foundation of all energist philosophies, and es- 
pecially of the tremendous wave of pragmatisms in our own day? Still 
more, modern science reveals drive throughout the whole physical 
world, in all life and no less in the inanimate world down to its mini- 
mal elements on the subatomic level. So let me offer this dynamic 
character as my second item. It is possible, I think, and useful, to 
sum up these two points by saying the Man is the cocreator of his 
world, i.e., of any world he can know or deal with. Strictly we should 
say “at least, cocreator,” leaving the door open to Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine that he is sole creator — if that is really what Schopenhauer 
means. . 

The third point is still within humanism, being the fact of enjoy- 
ment: that every pulse of process, at least within experience, possesses 
value. This seems to be the general stem out of which the normative 
disciplines branch — logic, ethics, and aesthetics, which were referred 
to above as philosophical sciences. These three points also, it seems to 
me, embody what is sound in the old psychology of “intellect, will, and 
sensibility.” 

Third, philosophy should deal with Time and Space as “the forms 
of experience,” which they certainly are, and perhaps the forms of the 
Universe too. I have refrained from hyphenating these two old words 
into the new “Space-Time”; I am too old and too unlearned even to 
understand the new mathematical-physical concept except in inklings. 
Besides, in my view, the task of philosophy lies closer to experience 
as all men, learned and unlearned, have it. With some apprehension 
but much conviction, I must say that philosophical consideration of 
these forms of experience will not use nor need the elaborate systems 
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of equations and formulas upon which relativity is based and in which 
it is expressed. Our lives do go on in space and in time, and we cannot 
even form any conception of anything really out of space or out of 
time. Perhaps it would be wiser to omit space in this last proposition, 
and I am quite willing to do so. The main point is that it is the experi- 
ential or empirical aspect of time and space with which philosophy 
must deal, in sharp distinction from physics and mathematics and 
whatever other “pure” sciences may be concerned. 

By way of suggestion I offer certain considerations of time as 
philosophical. The inexorable facts as to time in our lives seem to me 
to be these: the Past is that which is fixed, frozen, and which there- 
fore cannot be changed but can be known; it is the realm of knowl- 
edge. The Future, in complete contrast, is not yet fixed, not yet frozen, 
still fluid, or at least malleable ; hence it cannot be known, but we can 
do something about it; hence it is the realm of the will, or, in the 
ancient terms of religion, of faith. To this should be added, that this 
experiential time is in no way linear, as mathematical time is. Experi- 
ential time is like all our experience, multidimensional, expansive, 
multiform. Still, even in experience, we do use linear time as one 
dimension, in our use of clocks and other measures. 

I need hardly say that what I have just said about time hangs upon 
a very special “way of knowing’’: I incline to call it postulation. To 
say that the Past cannot change is a far more complicated proposition 
than it sounds, and is probably quite beyond any logical proof; no less 
unprovable is the proposition that the Future is malleable. Indeed, the 
very method of science or of the simplest knowledge rests upon an 
opposite postulate, that the future is already as fixed as the past. Hap- 
pily the two contradictory postulates live comfortably together in all 
our minds, each serving us in its own sphere and the two getting into 
no quarrel; the philosopher must, and the scientist should, always 
remember that they are both postulates. It is this sort of vital and 
operative truth concerning time which seems to me to belong to phil- 
osophy. For example, this truth provides the basis for an understand- 
ing of the functions of reason and faith, and makes it clear that they 
cannot possibly conflict with each other.* 

Fourth, there are two propositions, which I also call postulates 


‘It is clear that this point which I have called “Time” might as well be called 
“Change,” or “Process,” or “Action.” Again, it involves that “Eternal and Im- 
mutable” over against temporality and change that so fascinated and dominated 
Plato’s total view of the universe. The word point itself is most objectionable, 
and I have used it with reluctance, bowing to the mere verbal forms available: 
every one of these “points” is of course a region, a province in the total empire 
of being, and the word used is a mere pin stuck into the mental map of the whole. 
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(without, I hope, overloading the word) without which we cannot 
have human experience nor construct any intelligible “system of the 
Universe”: these are the postulates of the independent existence of 
objects making up an “external world,” and of the presence of “souls,” 
—or spirits, or consciousness — in other persons. Neither of these 
propositions can be proved by any science or any coercive logic; but 
we live by them and cannot live without them — except perhaps in a 
sort of dream-life of the inner consciousness. We acquire them both, 
it seems, in early infancy, probably before speech begins, although 
nobody can be certain of this. But their significance in our lives, both 
intellectual and practical, is beyond estimate. Both call for the most 
thorough consideration. | 

Fifth, experience and the world are pervaded by what we may call 
order. This is structure, form or forms, and especially relation or 
relationship. In all the search that has been made of the world, includ- 
ing the enormous researches of the sciences, never has any “chaos” 
been found yet: always order. Chaos is, it would seem, a pure fantasy 
of the human mind; it is a poetic notion, with no place in logic or 
reason. Logic, in its widest sense, is the science of order or of struc- 
ture ; but so is science, and so, we must suppose, is philosophy itself. 
Here philosophy evidently becomes or embraces cosmology in the 
most precise sense, the endeavor to perceive and set forth the unity 
of experience and existence. 

But this order no longer appears as static; here the advance of 
science has come with enlightenment to philosophy : order is dynamic. 
Newton's “Law of Motion” may be considered the prophetic note of 
this concept, with its “every particle in the universe attracts every 
other particle.” John Dewey's “The Inclusive Philosophic Idea’’ (in 
the volume Philosophy and Civilization [1931], pp. 77 ff.) sums it up 
in the statement that “associated or conjoint behavior is a universal 
characteristic of all existences.” I must take this as a high point in 
the “observation and systematization of maximal characters of the 
universe,” and as rising to the full measure of Plato’s ‘“beholding All 
Time and All Being.” 

Behind this clearly perceived and stated principle looms the vast 
question of the nature and degree of Man’s “‘cocreatorship” in this 
cosmic order, the ultimate problem of Kant’s first Critique and in- 
volved in Plato’s “Eternal and Immutable Forms,” although, we must 
conclude, not explicitly perceived by Plato himself, the time not yet 
being ripe for such clarity. In this connection, I cannot but think that 
the Dewey essay referred to, with its sweeping generalization, has 
received far too little attention. 
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Finally, perhaps also an “inclusive idea,” the question “What is 
Man?” belongs to philosophy, even though a host of the sciences also 
deal with it. Here again, Kant’s insight was better than his logical 
system; to his well-known “three questions,” “What can I know? 
What may I hope for? What ought I to do?” he adds this question as 
number four, but confesses that ‘““What is Man?” comprises all the 
rest. This is the genuine anthropology, escaping from the absorption 
with primitive man that has shackled the official anthropologists, and 
seeing Man in his fullness up to now. This evidently brings us the 
complete circle to our first proposition, that our universe is inexorably 
human and everywhere stained with the colors of our own powers of 
perception and action, even the indelible mark of our eyes and ears 
upon our earliest and simplest apprehension of our worlds. Everything 
we can know, can do, and can feel is “menschlich”; but there is no 
reason to admit, nor to fear, that it is ‘‘all zu menschlich.” Better to 
be content and even glad that it is what it is. 

Having called Plato to witness at the beginning of this scant survey, 
let me call another shining witness, the mystic and magical Spinoza, 
taking some liberty with his phrase, at the risk of some bad Latin, 
and say that philosophy sees the world sub specie aeternitatis ubiqui- 
tatisque — thus reiterating Plato’s own “definition.” 

In conclusion: I have called this ‘‘a proposed definition.” By this I 
mean that the proposal is methodological and practical, aimed at ef- 
ficiency and clarity. I do not imply for a moment, since I do not be- 
lieve, that either knowledge or the world to be known can be cut up 
and partitioned actually, either as the sciences do or as I do in marking 
off ‘‘claims” for philosophy and the sciences. The world still remains 
whole and undiscriminated. The discriminations and partitions we 
make are fictional ; but they are not fictitious, and they are indispen- 
sable, the very nature of reason being what it is. 

Further, I have intended to be altogether nondogmatic. My cata- 
logue of “points” makes no claim either to originality or to the slight- 
est measure of superior correctness; it would be utterly improbable 
that any other mind would choose the same items. Fortunately this 
impairs the main purpose not in the least, for the list is suggestive and 
by way of specimens. On the general proposition of the “definition” I 
confess I am strongly convinced, and that is all I wish to press. 


EDWARD O. SISSON 
Carmel, California 
Professor Emeritus, Reed College 











THE SOLIPSIST’S APOLOGIA 


HE solipsist has come to the end of his patience! For many years 

I have listened, amused and somewhat intrigued, to the ready 
arguments against solipsism offered by my other-selves (which per- 
sist only because of some longing in me for argument and companion- 
ship). If at times I am amazed at the intelligence of my other-selves, 
and for certain humble and fantastic moments imagine that I am not 
the only being who really exists, I am saved from this philosophical 
error by hearing arguments which in puerility and stupidity exag- 
gerate, to an alarming degree, the inadequacies of my involuntary 
imagination. 

The devices of my other-selves, engineered in an attempt to keep me 
reviewing my beliefs, would amaze you — if there were a you to be 
amazed. At one time, the struggle for perfection by my deeper reason 
had, as a consequence, the projection of another self which stood be- 
fore me and, with paper in hand, offered a most persuasive argument 
for solipsism ! 

“T am a solipsist. I am the only self that exists,’ he began, looking 
at me with mockery in his eyes. 

My first reaction was, of course, to blurt out impatiently, “Don’t be 
ridiculous...I know that I exist, and therefore that not only you 
exist,” but to have denied his contention in this way, denying that he 
was the only existing being without denying his existence, would not 
have been to affirm the belief I have most grounds for holding — that 
I am the only existing being. Therefore, rising to the heights which 
my deeper reason demanded of me, I simply denied his real existence 
by laughing at him without replying, and in that way restored the 
solipsistic spotlight to myself. 

For, after all, was not the whole situation but another instance of a 
kind of talking to myself, in which to admit his separate existence 
would be to complicate the explanation of phenomena which could 
most simply be explained as dependent on me? However, in one sense 
I could have admitted his existence without denying the truth of 
solipsism — and that would have been to agree that he existed but 
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only as a projected other-self, as a talking image involuntarily created 
to keep my mind in trim. 

I wondered for a while if there were some explanation for the fact 
that my self, which I intuit and know absolutely to exist, has the 
ability to create projected other-selves, not only as talking images, 
but as phenomena to be dealt with dramatically, by means of all the 
senses — and to create beliefs in the authors behind the books it also 
projects. The answer was evident as soon as I began to imagine how 
unhappy I would be if I existed without companions, however empty 
they might be behind their projected fagades! How interesting and 
stimulating was a life among phenomena including all kinds of persons 
who by variety of appearance or unexpectedness of behavior enabled 
me, through involuntary imagination, to escape the otherwise depress- 
ing fact that I was alone in the universe, and that the universe was 
alone in me! 

The other day I projected a book called Power and Events by An- 
drew Paul Ushenko. The arguments against solipsism which it con- 
tained were so defenseless that I pitied them. (Why not pity an argu- 
ment? It has as much sensibility as a projected other-self.) He argued 
that “a percipient, who identifies himself with a power to generate 
outward vectors, must perceive pressure directed toward and against 
him as something different from himself. Therefore, solipsism is re- 
futed.””? | 

How ridiculous this is! As if I would claim that only my self exists 
— which I know to be capable of reflection, ambition, and imagination 
—and not the ideas which it has, the images which it creates and 
projects, the emotions which it feels! My self, and my states exist. If 
Ushenko’s argument is meant as the terminological suggestion to 
mean by “self’’ both that which thinks and that which is thought — 
so that my ideas should henceforth be regarded as parts of my self — 
I reject the suggestion because I do not find that it will expedite the 
understanding of myself. 

But, to answer his argument as though it were not a terminological 
suggestion — of course, I perceive the pressure directed toward me 
and, because I do, I am surprised, disturbed, delighted, and pained by 
phenomena. But what would be the value of self-projection if pro- 
jected other-selves were obviously images created as a means of wish- 
fulfillment? Self-projection would have disappeared long ago if it 
were a voluntary power of my conscious self rather than the uncon- 





* Power and Events, p. 80. 
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trolled source of persuasive and amusing other-selves which I call 
human beings, and with whom I concern myself as if they were real. 
The pressure is experienced as if it had its source in some outer self, 
but that does not, of course, establish the existence of other beings. My 
projected other-selves are as dependent for their persistence upon my 
self as are those desires which influence my behavior but which I do 
not know until, inadvertently, some projected self utters a psycho- 
analytic truth which my consciously probing mind could not discover. 
Would Ushenko say that my subconscious desires are not mine, sim- 
ply because they create pressures which I do not consciously originate 
and which I do not identify with the self which gives rise to the 
pressures ? 

Perhaps, sometime, I shall project an answer to fill out the phe- 
nomenon called Ushenko, but, for my own part, the argument of 
pressures seems to lack pressure itself. 

Since there may be surprised expressions because I speak of sub- 
conscious desires, I shall reiterate my previous contention — not only 
the ideas, emotions, images, etc., which make up the conscious states 
of the self exist, but also the self which has these states. Much of the 
nature of the self cannot be explained, for the self is known by intuition 
and the experience of the self cannot adequately be conceptualized — 
but at least it can be said that the self is the sort of thing which, if 
amused, has a conscious state of pleasure, which, if provoked, has a 
conscious state of anger, which, if stimulated in the proper way, is 
capable of giving rise to ideas and of proceeding from one idea to 
another, sometimes logically, sometimes not, etc. But, although the 
postulation of the self would be warranted by the fact that phenomena 
have a focal point, belief in the existence of the self is justified by the 
best evidence that can be offered for it — intuitive experience of its 
existence. 

As for the suggestion of some persons (that is, of some of my pro- 
jected other-selves) that not only one self exists, but many, there is 
only one reasonable reply. Although it is a fascinating idea to think 
that there are other beings, each with his own ideas, dreams, and 
desires, and that these beings can somehow take on, or operate within, 
bodies capable of entering into the field of experience of other selves, 
the hypothesis is too complicated, too unbelievable, seriously to be 
entertained. 

For, when I am interested in a certain problem, how conveniently 
passages appear before me which are pertinent to my inquiry! I ask 
myself, “What is art?” and the rooms and streets move by me (some- 
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times giving the impression that it is I who move — which is impossi- 
ble since the world is in me, not I in the world), and soon I find, 
among the phenomena before me, a book-object I have never seen 
before. I turn to the rear of the book and find the word “art.” I turn 
to a page and find a discussion of the question. Why should other men, 
if they could exist, leave traces for my experience — would not their 
labor be better spent in more amusing projection? 

When I reflect upon the natures of my acquaintances — those per- 
sons I intuit in my experience — I begin to understand the most sim- 
ple explanation for their appearance. A certain man makes me laugh 
— what is more natural than to suppose that he was made for laugh- 
ter? Another comes forward with a solution to a difficult problem — 
what is more natural than to suppose that he is the personification of 
an inspiration? A charming girl turns the corner and smiles at me — 
is she not the ingenious response of the self to the desire for otherness ? 

Schopenhauer was projected as saying that, as a serious conviction, 
solipsism could only be found in a madhouse, and that it stands more 
in need of a cure than a refutation. It seems to be implied that the 
world of the solipsist is so peculiar, so contrary to the kind of reality 
that ought to be, that, for a self to believe that only it exists, the self 
must be mad. But I am surprised that my deeper self projects this 
idea, for the experience of the solipsist is exactly the same, conceivably, 
as it would be were it not true that only one self exists — and if there 
is nothing peculiar about the conceived experience of a self co-existing 
with other beings, then there is nothing peculiar about the experience 
of a solitary self. True madness would be to believe that phenomena 
somehow have an aspect that I cannot experience, to feel that if some- 
how I could approach an image in the proper way, there I would find a 
self not unlike my own! What continual frustration and subsequent 
vexation would then be my lot —to be so near, through appearance, 
and yet so far from the phantom resident of the image! 

Russell mentions a solipsist who found the philosophy so reason- 
able that he wondered why everyone was not a solipsist. In this way, I 
realized, I had involuntarily expressed the thought which had often 
occurred to me — that it is indeed wonderful to think of the ability of 
the deeper self to project other-selves for dramatic play without giving 
them the appearance of being inculcated with my most stubborn con- 
victions. It would seem only natural to suppose that each projected 
other-self would appear to be a confirmed solipsist — for the belief is 
so much a part of my whole self. There would be ample opportunity 
for difference of opinion on other matters. But the deeper self is too 
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consistent and dramatically wise (as the Shakespearean projection so 
adequately demonstrated) to believe that I could derive satisfaction 
from other-selves so obviously reflective of my conscious self. To 
understand phenomenal creatures as illusory persons, and yet to 
deal with them as though they were real — that is the secret of happy 
solipsism ! 

There is, however, one slight indication of the reluctance, even of 
the deeper self, to dismiss solipsism as a true belief from the world 
of phenomena. Book after book of philosophy appears before me, 
presenting an almost unbelievable diversity of opinion, so that I do not 
expect to find some one belief appearing without attempted refuta- 
tion. But apparently there is, nevertheless, a fairly unanimous ac- 
knowledgment of the facts that something is given (and the problem 
is what to make of it), and that solipsism cannot be refuted (logically, 
some add, as though the theory were inconsistent with experience). 

As for acknowledging the given, I can only repeat the reply made 
upon hearing that Margaret Fuller (1 believe that was the name — 
one is as good as another) had accepted the universe — “My God, 
she’d better!” And as for solipsism, I would not be a philosopher if I 
did not attempt to give some explanation of the given, nor would I 
be following the precept of one of my wiser other-selves, Occam, if I 
adopted a hypothesis more complicated than the simple and believable 
one of solipsism. For these reasons, I am not surprised that my sly, 
inventive, deeper self finds difficulty in denying this truth, even in 
play, realizing, more wisely than my conscious self, that denying 
solipsism might destroy the delightful make-believe world of objects 
and persons. 

IAN McGREAL 
Brown University 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A TREATISE ON LANGUAGE. ALEXANDER BRYAN JOHNSON. 
Edited, with a Critical Essay on His Philosophy of Language, by 
Davip Rynin. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 443. 


The republication of this neglected American classic is a philosophic 
event of first importance, though one might truly say that its reappear- 
ance is a full hundred years overdue. This book, written at a time 
when there was very little American philosophy worthy of the name, 
and first printed by Harper in 1836, remains one of the major con- 
tributions to philosophy in general, and philosophy of language in 
particular, thus far written in this country. The author was not a 
professional philosopher nor a teacher but a banker in Utica, New 
York, and the greater part of his vast literary output consists of books 
and articles on political and economic matters, particularly money and 
banking. He wrote three philosophical books, of which the volume just 
reprinted is the second ; in chronological order they are The Philoso- 
phy of Human Knowledge (G. and C. Carvill, 1828), A Treatise on 
Language: or the Relation Which Words Bear to Things (Harper, 
1836), and The Meaning of Words (D. Appleton & Co., 1854). Ac- 
tually the present volume contains the 1828 book also; for the 1836 
book is chiefly an expansion of the work of 1828, many of the pas- 
sages being identical; and those which are present in the 1828 and 
omitted from the 1836 are included in brackets in the present edition. 
The only philosophical book of Johnson’s, then, which remains gen- 
erally unavailable is the one of 1854, which, except for a few changes, 
repeats the main points of the earlier ones. Thus we can safely say that 
in the volume Rynin has given us we find the core of Johnson’s phil- 
osophical views. 

It is nothing less than amazing that an American, outside the main 
philosophical currents of his time, and not in personal contact with 
other philosophers, should have developed insights such as have sel- 
dom been achieved even by the most semantically oriented philoso- 
phers. It is impossible in a few pages to attempt even a brief summary 
of Johnson’s views, or to do justice to the richness of illustration and 
the shrewd perceptiveness with which he treats the points that come 
under his purview. I shall mention a few, omitting of necessity many 
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important topics (such as the nature of deduction and scientific the- 
ories) which he treats at length. Two of the most fundamental and 
constantly reiterated points are these: 

(1) Language is not a substitute for nature but only a means of 
referring back to nature: it can supply nothing that our senses fail to 
reveal. When we ask what something is, and our answer is not sup- 
plied by anything that nature reveals, it is useless to expect language 
to reveal it. “How mysterious is death! What can it be?” is a typical 
question against which Johnson directs his criticism. Our senses yield 
us all the information they can about the phenomenon in question ; but 
still we require more — perversely, we deem language, and not na- 
ture, the ultimate object of our knowledge. ““As Descartes was not 
satisfied with the reality of his own existence, till language had echoed 
it in an enthymeme, so we are not satisfied with the revelations of 
nature in relation to death, till language vents on it some sentences” 
(p. 294; in 1836 ed., p. 268). 

If we are asking for something which nature could under no circum- 
stances reveal to us — something which is not a sight, a sound, ‘a 
“feel,” an internal feeling, etc. — we are asking for nothing, or more 
precisely, our very question is unmeaning; it is not a question at all, 
but a set of noises or a row of marks on paper. If someone wants 
to know how a magnet attracts iron, let us exhibit the magnet and 
the iron, and let him see the operation; no reply, says Johnson, is as 
authoritative as this. But he may object that he sees the fact only, not 
its cause. Let him then examine further, and see everything that is 
visible, touch everything that is tangible, etc.; and then, “if he wants 
to find what his senses cannot discover, his search is not only fruitless, 
but unmeaning. When he would speak of the object of such a search, 
language itself fails him. His sentences may be grammatical, but they 
will possess no sensible signification...” (p. 245; in 1836 ed., p. 219). 

(2) Almost as fatal a fallacy is the linguistic error of assuming that 
things have an identity because the same name is applied to them ; we 
attribute to nature an identity that exists only in language. To be sure, 
we cannot have a different name for every individual item in exist- 
ence ; the English language contains only a few thousand words, while 
the objects to which the words apply are innumerable. Thus, every 
word receives many meanings: snow is white, paper is white, the air is 
white, you are white, etc. (pp. 56-57; in 1836 ed., pp. 53-54). This 
linguistic convenience (a necessity of language, if language is not to 
become voluminous beyond all possible utility) carries with it a cor- 
responding danger, namely that we shall seize upon the words and 
attribute to their referents an identity which does not exist. Johnson’s 
work abounds in instances of this; typical examples are these: Light 
passes through solid crystal; this is often considered a standing mir- 
acle. But what is seen itself excites no surprise. The passage through 
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solid crystal is the marvel; we know how hard it would be to pass our 
hand through the crystal, and we use the word “pass through” in 
talking about light, as if light too were solid. Johnson does not con- 


‘demn the use of the phrase “pass through” in both cases — the two 


operations do possess a certain analogy, to make the term applicable 
to both — but its meaning in each case is what our senses reveal, and 
not what the identity of the word seems to imply (p. 85; in 1836 ed., 
pp. 69-70). Or again: Is man a unit? Volumes have been written on 
this subject ; but in seeking for the “oneness” in man, one would seek 
in nature for what is only a contrivance of language. ““We interpret 
nature by the oneness of the word man, instead of interpreting the 
oneness of the word man by the exhibitions of nature. The error seems 
to me so gross, that I should doubt its existence, were not the evidence 
too explicit to be mistaken” (p. 76; in 1836 ed., p. 63). 

If this is semantics, it is semantics in a much more profound sense 
than that practiced by .the bulk of twentieth-century semanticists, 
most of whom have (to all appearances) never grasped the import of 
the points that Johnson was trying to make. It is true that these points 
are elusive, simple though any statement of them may seem; and as 
Johnson often declares, persons generally admit them at one moment 
and violate them in practice the next. 

Johnson’s views have tremendous philosophical implications, which 
he himself constantly draws. (It is safe to say that many subsequent 
philosophers who never heard of Johnson were refuted by him in ad- 
vance.) In the course of the book Johnson touches upon most of the 
major philosophical problems. I can mention only a few of them here: 

(1) Unknowable external existents. “Even to speak of anything 
external which my senses cannot discover, is a contradiction, because 
the word thing, when it refers to the external universe, signifies some 
revelation of my senses.’’ An external thing which none of our senses 
can discover is a word without signification: one might as well speak 
of an insensible horse. And if one tries to substitute another word for 
“thing,” the same difficulty recurs: one must appeal to a man’s senses 
for the meaning of “existence” precisely as one must for the meaning 
of “horse” or “elephant” (pp. 246-247; in 1836 ed., p. 220). 

(2) The existence of an external world. Johnson attacks the view 
of speculative philosophy that our senses can yield us no intimation of 
an external universe. “The word external usually names a sight and 
a feel. If I look at this table, I discover the sight external ; if I touch 
the table, I realize the feel external.’ Ordinarily when we use the 
word “external’’ we do not specify which of these we mean; Locke 
selected the “feel’’ as the “real” external, and other philosophers have 
followed his usage; hence seeing cannot reveal to us an external 
world, because we restrict the meaning of the word to the feel (p. 63; 
in 1836 ed., p. 58). 
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(3) Is the color in the object? When I look at the grass, is the 
greenness in the grass? No, says speculation. But in what sense is the 
word “in” here being used? If one refers to the data of feeling (touch), 
as when I say “My hand is in my pocket,” then of course the green- 
ness is not in it — “green’”’ names a color, not a feel. Greenness is in 
the grass when we refer to the sight “in.” And if one asks again, 
‘Where really is the color situated?” Johnson takes our question to 
task: “If you mean the feel where, color is nowhere; but if you mean 
the sight where, you will find no difficulty in designating where color 
exists...” (pp. 273-274; in 1836 ed., p. 247). 

(4) Mind and matter. It is sometimes said that we can know noth- 
ing of the “true substance and essence” of either mind or matter. 
What a strange situation, Johnson remarks. Here are two words 
which are supposed to name something, but we do not know what! 
But if we do not know what they name, we do not know that they 
name any thing ; our knowledge of their significance can be no greater 
than our knowledge of what they signify. ‘““But because language per- 
mits us thus to frame propositions which are unintelligible, we at- 
tribute the defect to a mystery of nature, though it is truly nothing 
but a misuse of language!” (p. 288; in 1836 ed., p. 250). When Ogil- 
vie writes that he will “endeavor to explain the extent to which mind 
and matter” are knowable, the phrase “mind and matter’ is not thought 
to be limited in its signification by our knowledge, but our knowledge 
is thought capable of teaching us only a part of the signification of the 
phrase. “What a curious inversion of the truth! What a strange ex- 
altation of language above nature! Instead of teaching us ‘the extent 
to which mind and matter are knowable,’ the writer can teach us noth- 
ing but the extent to which the phrase ‘mind and matter’ is significant 
language. Our knowledge gives to the phrase all the signification 
which it possesses ; and when we arrive at the extent of our knowledge, 
the phrase is at the extent of its signification. Beyond the extent of our 
knowledge, the phrase is as insignificant as the wind which whistles 
through our window” (p. 290; in 1836 ed., p. 262). 

(5) Causal connection. A boy fires a squib to show that spark pos- 
sesses power to ignite gunpowder. The philosopher insists that what 
the boy calls power in the spark is only an invariable antecedence. 
“All that is sensible is alike to both, and all that is not sensible is 
verbal only; and cannot be thought of even, except in words” (pp. 
166-167 ; in 1836 ed., p. 146). Or again, when we apply a spark to 
gunpowder we say that the explosion is caused by the spark. But we 
(and the philosopher in particular) say that there is a connection 
between the cause and the effect, between the spark and the explosion. 
Johnson does not deny this statement; he merely inquires as to its 
meaning. Philosophers wonder what connects the cause and the effect ; 
but what are they wondering about when they wonder about this? 
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Their question makes sense only if they are inquiring after something 
which some “revelation of nature” could answer. But apparently they 
are not; judging by their talk of “bonds” and “the link that binds 
together the cause and the effect,” it appears that they are being taken 
in by a figure of speech. They are not interpreting the word “connec- 
tion” by what they discover in the spark and the explosion; rather, 
they are subordinating what they discover there to the word “connec- 
tion.” And those who find that the spark and explosion exhibit ap- 
pearances different from what the word “connection” is applied to in 
other cases (e.g., the links of a chain), feel compelled to say that the 
spark and the explosion are not connected: “They are only associated 
together,’ Hume says, “one succeeds the other, but they are not 
connected” (p. 278; in 1836 ed., p. 251). 

All of these problems, and many more, are worked out at length 
in Johnson’s book; and any brief summaries such as the above miss 
the fullness and analytical insight that Johnson’s treatment displays. 
Johnson’s final evaluation of speculative metaphysics, stated vividly a 
hundred years before it became the conviction of many other philoso- 
phers, is this: 

Our misapprehension of the nature of language has occasioned a greater waste 
of time, and effort, and genius, than all the other mistakes and delusions with 
which humanity has been afflicted. It has retarded immeasurably our physical 
knowledge of every kind, and vitiated what it could not retard. The misapprehen- 
sion exists still in unmitigated virulence; and though metaphysics, a rank branch 
of the error, is fallen into disrepute, it is abandoned like a mine which will not 
repay the expense of working, rather than like a process of mining which we 
have discovered to be constitutionally incapable of producing gold (p. 300; in 
1836 ed., p. 274). 

One feature of the present edition of Johnson’s book which especial- 
ly recommends it to contemporary readers is a 130-page critical essay 
on the book by Rynin, who also wrote the introduction and biography 
and indeed is responsible for the publication of Johnson’s book at this 
time. In the first half of his essay Rynin develops what has come to be 
called the “verification theory” of meaning. It is a fairly orthodox 
exposition, which contains little that is new; novelty, however, was 
not his intent, and this half of the essay is valuable on account of the 
lucid and systematic manner in which he develops the views on mean- 
ing which represent a twentieth-century refinement on Johnson’s 
views. It is, in fact, the clearest and most readable presentation that I 
have yet seen of the main tenets of logical empiricism, and even if the 
present volume had no other virtues it would be worth having for this 
alone. The second half of Rynin’s essay is devoted to a critical analy- 
sis of Johnson’s views, employing the terms and concepts developed 
in the first half ; and, space not permitting a discussion of this critique, 
it must suffice to say that his analysis is both thorough and apprecia- 
tive. 

Columbia University Joun Hospers 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. A Framework of Principle. By W1L- 
LIAM Ernest HockincG. Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
[1947]. Pp. ix, 239. 


Various members of the Committee on Freedom of the Press, whose 
work is too well known to demand explanation here, are publishing 
separate works for which they alone are responsible. Freedom of the 
Press is Professor W. E. Hocking’s contribution to this series. Al- 
though he is the author of the bulk of the volume, his comments are 
accompanied by interesting footnotes by a number of other members 
of the Commission, as well as by a general summary of principle 
signed by the Commission as a whole. These footnotes, it should be 
added, are of the greatest importance at times, since they show that 
within the Commission there was a difference of opinion on certain 
points made by the over-all author. Consequently the book is in itself 
an example of what free discussion may be, illustrating that men may 
differ on questions of opinion and nevertheless co-operate loyally and 
fruitfully. 

So much attention has been paid by the American press to the 
initial report of the Commission that it is perhaps unnecessary to do 
more here, by way of exposition, than to indicate very briefly its con- 
clusions. At the risk of oversimplification, let us say that they recog- 
nize an abuse of freedom of expression and recommend certain legal 
curbs. These curbs are not stated in detail, for doubtless Mr. Hocking 
did not feel himself to be a legislator. But he recognizes (p. 126) that 
expression may at times become “equivalent to action” and that in that 
event “it incurs the general legal responsibilities of action” (ibid.). 
In the case where the press prints a “demonstrable falsehood,” it is 
suggested that the law require that falsehood to be corrected (p. 187), 
a practice which is self-imposed by many newspapers at the present 
time. And it is also suggested that the concept of fraud might be ex- 
tended to “include instances of concealed purpose or concealed author- 
ship in news statements or discussions of opinion’’ (ibid.). With these 
recommendations the Commission as a whole seems to agree, and we 
find them stating (p. 227) that such measures do not abridge freedom 
but “like laws which help to clear the highway of drunken drivers, 
are means of increasing freedom, through removing inpediments to 
the practice and repute of the honest press.”’ But both fraud and mis- 
statement are instances of lying, and what is proposed in plain lan- 
guage is to prevent the publication of lies. 

That this is not impossible is shown of course in the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906, which requires that certain articles be so labeled 
that their purchasers will know precisely what is contained in them. 
That the labels are couched in a technical idiom, the comprehension of 
which is well beyond the capacity of most of their potential purchasers, 
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cannot be helped. Yet though the label tells the truth with exquisite 
accuracy, the purchaser is little the wiser after reading it than he was 
before. Nothing is easier than to conceal a lie by telling the truth art- 
fully. The beneficial results of the Pure Food and Drugs Act came 
not so much from the labels as from the campaign of public education 
which Dr. Wiley and others carried on in the various women’s maga- 
zines before its passage. In other words, a portion of the press was 
willing to go all out for pure food and drugs even at the risk of losing 
advertising. The reader of Mr. Hocking’s book cannot avoid raising 
the question of whether impure foods would not still be improperly 
labeled had it been thought to be to the interest of a church, a power- 
ful political party, a major financial or industrial group to keep them 
so. For aside from certain individuals who practice lying as a sport, 
most conscious liars practice their art to gain something. A reporter 
may lie, and deliberately lie, to belittle a political opponent, to magnify 
the greatness of his nation, to besmirch the character of a minority 
group, or simply to make a more interesting story and thus sell more 
papers. There are of course other reasons, but these will suffice. In 
each of the cases cited, except possibly the last, expression is certainly 
equivalent to action and yet by the utilization of the correct technique, 
it would no doubt be possible to prevent a court from putting its finger 
on the precise element of mendacity. Mr. Hocking realizes the difficul- 
ty, but does not appear to appreciate the greater problem of uniting 
the press in a program of self-improvement. Yet if the educational 
program is not carried on in and by the press, where will it be carried 
on and by whom? 


A second source of trouble is recognized as lying in the concealment 
of news. A newspaper, when it has given a certain percentage of its 
space to advertising — which alone is profitable — has only a limited 
amount of space for news. Only the editor has the power to say (a) 
what will go into the paper, and (b) how much space will be given 
to it, and (c) where it will be placed. Yet all three of these factors are 
of fundamental importance in presenting news to the public. No law 
could be framed, at least no applicable law, which would demand that 
everything be printed, that it all be covered in stories of equal length, 
and that these stories be all placed on the same page. Mr. Hocking (p. 
186) recommends that the state “enter the field of news supply.” But 
to begin with, the state in a democracy cannot compel all papers to 
reproduce all of its handouts and cannot compel its readers to read 
them if they are printed separately. It is certainly no news to 
Mr. Hocking that a reporter in Washington is already deluged with 
free paper and pretty well occupied with press conferences. It is also 
no news to him that the official version of what is occurring is, fre- 
quently enough to be alarming, not the true version. In fact, he cites 
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an illustration of this very practice (p. 180, n. 14). There are plenty 
of papers in the world —to say nothing of broadcasts — which faith- 
fully reprint the news as given them by their governments. Who has 
any confidence in what they report? 

Oddly enough, Mr. Hocking recognizes a distinction between legal 
and moral rights ; he also repeats the nineteenth-century theory of the 
correlation between rights and duties ; why does he not emphasize the 
distinction between legal and moral duties? Is it not true that when 
law intervenes in human behavior to control it, our morality flies out 
of the window, and we subordinate our conscience to the prescriptions 
of statute? The moral man will not kill because, let us say, he has been 
educated in a belief in the Sixth Commandment. But the same man, 
when under military orders, kills, perhaps with distaste but not with 
a guilty conscience. He has simply done his legal duty. Surely this is a 
commonplace exemplified every day of our lives. One of the functions 
of the written law is precisely to replace the individual conscience. 
This is not the place to indulge in cheap muckraking, but few men 
have memories so short that they have not known of eminent and 
charitable citizens who, when operating under the guidance of com- 
mercial law, turn a deaf ear to their consciences and squeeze out of 
every operation all the benefits which the law does not specifically 
forbid. Nor are such men exceptions. Their problem is not that of 
reconciling morality and law but of choosing between them. The 
tragedy of Antigone’s having to choose between obedience to the law 
of the gods and obedience to the law of the state is repeated daily on 
a less dramatic scale in the lives of most of us. 

But here too a further question arises which is brushed aside, one 
cannot but feel, too lightly. Is the press, even in the larger meaning of 
the term given by the Commission, primarily a purveyor of news? 
Observers, whom some might call too cynical, but who have neverthe- 
less a case, have frequently insisted that on the contrary it is a pur- 
veyor of advertising. The case rests on several things: (1) the cost 
of advertising; (2) the space given to it in even the most august of 
our papers; (3) the concealment or refusal of news which is believed 
to hurt the advertisers; (4) the very arrangement of stories to break 
over so that the reader will find their continuation alongside a bit of 
good advertising. I have heard the case angrily — too angrily — re- 
butte+ by newspaper editors, one of whom actually represented his 
paper as an eleemosynary institution which carried advertising merely 
as a service to its readers. But the fact remains that papers without 
ads usually die or have to be supported by idealistic millionaires. Un- 
der these circumstances, why should one expect the press to survive 
if it were not a money-making industry? With all the reverence in the 
world for the distinguished jurists, poets, anthropologists, historians, 
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college presidents, and bankers who made up the Commission, one 1s 
tempted to think of them as just a trifle naive in their conception of 
what the press actually is. 


A similar naiveté emerges in Mr. Hocking’s conception of the com- 
munity. One who knows Mr. Hocking’s philosophical position also 
knows that he believes the community to be something “above” the 
individuals and groups who compose it. It has, we learn (p. 162, n. 2) 
interests of its own which are not those of either the issuer of news or 
the consumer of news. In fact, he maintains (p. 11) that the Bill of 
Rights “is a clear-cut recognition that the community as a whole, 
however organized, is distinct from the sum of its members; its 
thought and conscience are not identical with the thought and con- 
science of its individual components; its resolves are separable from 
theirs....So the best of free states must still protect against itself the 
variant freedom of its units — for their sakes, but also for its own.” 
If such a metaphysics be accepted, it is quite natural that its spokes- 
man should see in the abridgment of freedom of speech no loss of 
right. But what is astonishing is that he should deplore the existence 
of states which take his metaphysics seriously, seeing in the individual 
a “unit” whose nature it is to be aufgehoben into that larger being in 
whose reality he will find his fulfillment. Who is this state which 
exists apart from its members? Or who is its vicar in Washington? 
Are we being asked to believe that the various executives, legislators, 
and judges whom we elect become transmogrified upon election into 
faculties of the Spirit Politic? They seem as separate, as pathetically 
human, as limited in capability after election as before. Why believe 
that the State or the Community or the Government is anything more 
than people? And if they are people, there is no more reason to think 
that they have rights which transcend those of their electors than any 
other specific group of people.? 


Your reviewer is of the opinion that free speech is never thought to 
be abused when it voices ideas harmonious with those of its hearers. 
The Catholic thinks that the Communist abuses it; the Communist 
thinks that the capitalist abuses it; I have heard white men argue that 
Negroes abuse it, and no doubt Negroes argue similarly about white 
men. The issue of free speech in this country has arisen as a burning 
issue twice in the last quarter-century, after each war. It has arisen 
primarily in areas where the form of our government and of our social 
and economic order has been attacked. Is it asking too much to plead 
once more for a recognition of the fact that an evil is not met by sup- 
pressing talk about it? Is one too childish if one believes that great 





* While we are raising questions, it may not be amiss to ask why a group, if 
it exists as a higher personality, has rights which are “above” those of its mem- 
bers. They might very well be below. 
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masses of people do not advocate a program — even when it is wrong 
— simply out of wickedness? Is there not ground for suspecting that 
the current demand for curbing the right of free speech expresses not 
a love for some abstract Truth, but rather a fear that the things under 
attack are weak and cannot bear criticism? It is painful to attribute 
such thoughts to the author of Freedom of the Press, but I would 
invite attention to the following statement which is a picture of this 
country as he sees it: “In America, where custom is feeble, religion 
unsure of itself and divided, the mandarinate at a discount, the author- 
ity of the family vanishing, and the principles of right living reduced 
to a fading fashion by the enlightenment of moral relativity emanating 
from the higher learning...” (p. 180).Not a member of the Commis- 
sion entered a protest against this picture amid the many which 
decorate the footnotes to this volume. How trustworthy would their 
judgment be when called upon to legislate for such a country? The 
feebleness of American custom is the strength of our spirit of adven- 
ture and of our willingness to experiment ; the unsureness and division 
of our religion is simply the Protestant tradition; the discount of the 
mandarinate is to the profit of the observing eye ; the vanishing author- 
ity of the family is the rapid maturity of our youth; and the moral 
relativity, whether it emanates from the higher learning or from the 
tough lessons of daily life, is sympathy for the other fellow and a will- 
ingness to admit that moral values are discovered and not revealed. 
That at least seems to your reviewer to be the truer complexion of his 
country, and he would suggest that a group of men who saw it in these 
colors would make more fruitful recommendations for the solution of 
its problems than those who paint the darker picture. 


GEORGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ECLIPSE OF REASON. By Max HorkuHErMer. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. Pp. 187. 


This book is a remarkably penetrating study of the status and 
meaning of reason in contemporary society. The author distinguishes 
sharply between an “objective” and a “subjective” or formalized use 
of reason. The former, now in eclipse, is reason conceived as “an 
organ for perceiving the true nature of reality and determining the 
guiding principles of our lives’’ by reference to the “reality” thus dis- 
closed (p. 18). Such “reason” could be meaningfully applied to the 
judgment and validation of the ends of conduct, for it claimed to find 
in the nature of things themselves a structure which called for or jus- 
tified one sort of behavior as against another. “Subjective” reason, on 
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the other hand, limits itself to the determination of the efficiency of 
means in their relation to ends not themselves capable of rational judg- 
ment or justification. Subjective reason is thus heteronomous. Its 
goals are set for it by choices or commands outside the scope of its 
own determination, and the rationality it can import into conduct is 
the formal or instrumental “rationalization” which pertains to domi- 
nation or adaptation, to “getting ahead” and to the exercise of power, 
but not to teleological understanding or the search for truth for its own 
sake. A civilization in which the use of reason is restricted to this sub- 
jective function is, Horkheimer claims, a kind of “rationalized irra- 
tionality,’ and such, he argues, is the society in which we live. 

The most striking and valuable sections of the book are, in my 
judgment, those that trace the social background and implications of 
the philosophical theories in which this merely subjective use of reason 
is justified or exemplified. The gist of the matter is this. The values 
within the pattern of which a “formalized” reason works are the 
products of social forces which “thinking cannot accept as ultimate” 
but which, as thus restricted, it has no rational way to criticize. “By 
its identification of cognition with science, positivism restricts intelli- 
gence to functions necessary to the organization of material already 
patterned according to that very commercial culture which intelligence 
is called upon to criticize” (p. 82). For such a philosophy, in its prac- 
tical implications, ‘the engineers are the philosophers of the concrete,” 
and moral philosophy is social engineering. “Positivism is philosophi- 
cal technocracy” (p. 59). This was not by any means the intent of the 
positivistic and instrumentalist philosophers whom Horkheimer criti- 
cizes and who, I imagine, will regard this characterization as just 
another misinterpretation of their doctrine. But something very like it 
seems to be the effective social meaning of their philosophy. 

The cultural consequences of this self-liquidation of reason as a 
critic of the ends of life and conduct are brilliantly sketched by Hork- 
heimer. He describes with bitter exactness the spiritual impoverish- 
ment of a system of intellectual and social values that demands the re- 
pression or rejection of ‘‘any elements in mind that transcend the func- 
tion of adaptation” and at the same time reduces the “reality” of which 
the individual is prepared to take rational account to the status of a 
tool or instrument for the satisfaction of his desires. Both man and 
nature, so conceived, are reciprocally means to the meaningless, and 
the “end of the endless journey to no end” must be sought outside the 
area of “reason” altogether. 

At this point, and in keeping with the fashion of the time, one would 
expect just such an appeal to the irrational from our author. The 
sanity of his philosophy is shown in the fact that he does not make it. 
On the contrary he contends that such appeals, so far from transcend- 
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ing the limits of “subjective reason,”’ actually exemplify its limitations 
and further its objectives. He observes that when the neo-Thomists 
demand the revival of the “authority” of past theories of objective 
reason they do so not so much on the ground of their. objective validity 
as by reference to their social utility as ideological foundations for 
approved political beliefs. In such a situation “the absolute becomes 
itself a means” (p. 62), and expediency has the final word in what is 
ostensibly a protest against the pragmatic use of reason. There is irony 
in this, and also a considerable measure of truth. 

The cure for the limitations of reason is to be found not in the 
rejection of reason but in a more just and comprehensive understand- 
ing of its meaning and use. For having seen this clearly and said it 
eloquently Horkheimer deserves our thanks. But what form is this 
more comprehensive use to take? And where, in particular, are we 
to find a rational basis for the objective evaluation of social ends? His 
answer to these questions is provocative but, in this volume at least, 
not very definite or concrete. He holds specifically that we cannot go 
back to old ontologies. The process that has carried us away from 
such doctrines is irreversible, and “metaphysical therapies that pro- 
pose to turn back the wheel of history” (p. 163) cannot answer our 
present needs. We can, however, understand the nature of the process 
that has brought us to the present impasse, and we can, by a philoso- 
phical criticism of both absolutism and positivism “salvage relative 
truths from the wreckage of false ultimates” (p. 183). This criticism 
is twofold. It sees the “eternal and absolute principles” of the systems 
of objective reason in their historical relativity, but it also sees these 
principles as having truth values which justify their use as ideals by 
reference to which the limitations of existing “social reality’’ can be 
judged. In exercising this function, philosophy can be “mankind's 
memory and conscience” (p. 186). Or, as Horkheimer sums up the 
matter in a difficult sentence: ‘Philosophy confronts the existent, in 
its historical context, with the claim of its conceptual principles, in 
order to criticize the two and thus transcend them” (p. 182). 

I wish I could see quite specifically what this means, for I think it 
means something important. Perhaps Horkheimer will develop his 
theory of philosophical criticism more fully in another book. If it were 
as good a book on the constructive side as Eclipse of Reason is on the 
critical, it would be a valuable contribution to contemporary philoso- 
phy. 

ARTHUR E. Murpuy 
Cornell University 
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ANALYTICAL SYLLOGISTICS. A Pragmatic Interpretation of 
the Aristotelian Logic. Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities, No. 15. By DELTon THomas Howarp. Evanston, IIl., 
Northwestern University Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 181. 


In carrying out the project indicated by the subtitle of his study, 
Professor Howard has turned to the Oxford translation of the Or- 
ganon (W. D. Ross ed., 1928) and more particularly to topics in the 
Prior Analytics. Starting with the commitments of a radical empiri- 
cist, the author has the larger aim of showing how the Organon may 
reinforce those commitments — “for Aristotle was an empiricist” (p. 
177) —and the more modest one of showing how a pragmatic read- 
ing of Aristotle may reclaim from scholastic formalism and modern 
abstractionism the uses in ordinary discourse of the classical predica- 
tive logic. 

The first twelve of the sixteen chapters in this study are devoted to 
problems of what the author calls “serial predication” or syllogizing. 
Guided by Aristotelian clues, the analysis dissects and then recon- 
structs the categorical syllogism. Here will be found most of the famil- 
iar topics in formal logic, including extended treatment of argument 
per impossibile and of, the rubrics and mnemonic devices commonly 
associated with traditional handling of the syllogism. All are measured 
for their respective roles in the crucial process of “predicating a 
predicate of a predicate.” 

In Chapter XIII the author passes from the “basic” or “existential” 
logic of the Organon to its “higher” logic as intimated in the Topics 
and Posterior Analytics. Here the paternity of Aristotle at the birth of 
logic is brought into question, for “he [Aristotle] remained at the 
standpoint of syllogistics and did not himself formulate the more 
generalized science that we know as ‘logic’ ”’ (p. 122). This was pos- 
sible because Aristotle envisaged but did not develop a “logic of kinds” 
along with a “logic of things,’ a logic of intensive as well as of exten- 
sive predication. In Chapters XIV and XV, on definition and classifi- 
cation respectively, it is shown how the notion of “intensive seriality” 
may be applied to statements to produce — without an explicit exist- 
ence postulate — valid “definitory series’ and a “hierarchical system 
of classes.” Here also the author announces the logical pluralism 
promised in his Preface, the pluralism which “in the last analysis” is 
the ground of pragmatism (p. vii). Readers will find this transition to 
pluralism abrupt and exceedingly impressionistic. Nevertheless from 
this vantage point, it is claimed, the predicative logic of Aristotle and 
the abstract “relational logics” of modern times — Boole’s algebra of 
classes is one example — can be judged equally useful “patterns of 
organization.” A third variety now coming into prominence, the “or- 
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ganismic” logic of Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Emerson, Dewey, and other 
American “‘functionalists,” is noticed in passing (p. 154). 

In his final chapter Professor Howard moves on to a tentative 
appraisal of modern non-Aristotelian logic, which he appears to iden- 
tify exclusively with the algebra of classes (pp. 170 ff.). Obversion, 
and that ubiquitous tertium quid of the class calculus, the “universe 
of discourse,” are singled out for special criticism ; but the genial plu- 
ralistic hypothesis, with its gesture of welcome to all utilizable sys- 
tems, is at the end reiterated. It is only these last chapters, which 
move a pace at least beyond Aristotle and the long reminders of the 
infancy of logic, which are at all likely to hold the attention of inquir- 
ing logicians. 

Logicians in search of a textbook will note the absence of hypotheti- 
cal and disjunctive argument in this study. Also missing are the usual 
problems and exercises. Topics in modality, analysis of singular propo- 
sitions, and the logic of relations are briefly presented and then cau- 
tiously put aside. But these omissions merely serve to show that Pro- 
fessor Howard’s objectives in this book are not exclusively pedagogi- 
cal. 

It is understandable that a pragmatist would not wish to represent 
traditional logic as a “vapid and wooden thing without value, except 
as a ‘mental discipline’ for undergraduates” (p. ix). But it is extreme- 
ly doubtful that students will recognize a remedy for such defects in 
the author’s routine review — contrary to his own advice — of the 
hackneyed moods and figures of the syllogism through thirty-six 
pages (Chapters XI and XII). Moreover logicians concerned with 
the reason rather than the rote of logic will hardly agree that “the 
supreme achievement of the traditional logicians was the invention of 
the mnemonic names” (p. 100). 

Throughout his work it is the author’s explicit wish to avoid “vi- 
cious intellectualism” (p. 142), overrationalization, and the ‘witches’ 
brooms” of speculative abstraction (p. 177). For by the empirical 
method in logic he understands one which is informal and “easy- 
going” (p. 15), faithful to the habits — the bad habits included — of 
everyday discourse. 

But too much informality in logic has its penalties. A partial list, 
considerably less than half complete, of some consequences of this 
“empirical” method, follows. On p. 49 contraries and contradictories 
are confused. The pair “All teachers are educated”’ and ‘‘No teachers 
are educated” is proposed as an example of “perfect contradiction” — 
a novelty which empirical analysis, no matter how radical, can scarce- 
ly father on the Organon. This error recurs to muddle the treatment of 
the antilogism in Chapter X. “Some” is defined obscurely as ‘‘at least 
some” (p. 16) and then as “anything less than a//...no matter how 
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much less” (p. 21), a definition which would clearly make “some” 


‘compatible with “none.” By a linguistic ineptitude, eclipsing a good 


intention, it is made to appear (p. 35) that invalid series (mistakenly 
called ‘null series”) do not occur in actual discourse. Singular terms 
receive ambiguous treatment on p. 39 and elsewhere. The form “Some 
P is S” is declared to be the most “natural” converse of “All S is P” 
(p. 53), without further justification. In the notation, the symbol of 
quantity “q’’ and the modal sign “~~” have equivocal reference. 

There are other difficulties in this book, some of them deep-seated 
(e.g., the implied judgment on p. 174 that any departure from Aris- 
totle leads to logical monism), which would plainly call for attention 
in a review more extended than this one can be. They would not pre- 
vent elementary students from obtaining a glimpse of traditional syl- 
logizing and a peep at modern logic; but they would probably frus- 
trate rather than encourage further voluntary inquiry in the field. 
More practiced readers, the “sophisticates” to whom Professor How- 
ard in part appeals (p. viii), will doubtless be annoyed by the loose- 
ness of language, the often wayward analysis, and the generally in- 
conclusive results of his study. Admirers of the Organon may be dis- 
appointed to discover, in an interpretation which leans so heavily on 
Aristotle, no explicit page references to any of the relevant sources. 


R. J.. TRAYHERN 
University of Rochester 


THE REVIVAL OF REALISM. Critical Studies in Contemporary 
Philosophy. By JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 333. 


Mr. Feibleman distinguishes “true realism” (the ‘‘one valid philoso- 
phy’) from the other two possible (but “invalid” ) philosophies, ex- 
treme realism (idealism) and nominalism. The true realist believes 
that universals and “actual things” are equally real. They simply oc- 
cupy different metaphysical “levels”: “the level of being” or “possi- 
bility,” and “the level of existence” (p. 5). The idealist commits “the 
realistic fallacy” of according to universals “‘a sole or superior reality” 
(p. 63). The nominalist asserts “the sole reality of actual physical 
particulars” (p. 7). 

Nominalism has been “the world presupposition” since the seven- 
teenth century, spreading “all the more insidiously’’ because it is 
usually not understood (p. 155). Nominalism is dangerous to civiliza- 
tion because it permits people to ignore the presence of ‘“‘absolutes” 
in the world-process. Sometimes Mr. Feibleman says that these “ab- 
solutes” or “principles” exercise only a “negative control over actual 
situations” (p. 95). At other times he characterizes “the logical order 
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of possibility” as a perfect state toward which actuality “is slowly and 
painfully moving” (p. 132). In either case, we ought to work with 
rather than against the “principles” of being. And we cannot do this 
if we deny that there are such principles. 

A revival of realism is now taking place, according to Mr. Feible- 
man, not only in philosophy but also in other disciplines. The fifteen 
essays in the present volume are intended to illustrate and expedite 
this revival. Realism in philosophy is celebrated in articles on Peirce, 
Whitehead, Lovejoy, Russell, and Dewey. In several essays on science, 
it is argued that scientific method “implies” realism ‘even while the 
scientists themselves often swear allegiance to some form of nominal- 
ism” (p. 239). Science properly so called is a search for “the system 
of natural law. ..a network of logical relations which have their being 
independently of anything actual’ (p. 226). There are also some brief 
studies on semantics, symbolic logic, and psychoanalysis, and an ela- 
borate, thoughtful criticism of Toynbee’s theory of history. 

Some of Mr. Feibleman’s observations, especially in the essay on 
Toynbee, are illuminating. Most of his analyses are, however, too 
sketchy, and his terminology is too inexact, to do justice either to his 
own argument or to the theories he criticizes. He writes, for example: 
“Dewey's philosophy is contradictory, since his idea that everything 
changes will itself change. But the idea of change has nothing to 
change into except permanence” (p. 89). “It is a persistent principle 
of logic. . .that history is not always right” (p. 124). A scientific law 
“enjoys the truistic state of being eternally valid only to the extent to 
which it continues to hold true” (p. 253). On symbolic — “The 
unit-class is the class of all members having extension” (p. 297). “In 
everyone’s experience excluded middles abound” (p. 297) 

Nothing is said in this volume to recognize that the creed of “true 
realism” itself arouses any puzzling philosophical questions. Nomi- 
nalism — that is, all contemporary, nonrealistic thought — is on the 
other hand disposed of as simply self-contradictory. “Since nomi- 
nalism allows no universal principles it cannot allow itself, since it too 
is a universal principle” (p. 34). This contrast between realism and 
nominalism is dramatic ; but it needs more solid support than is to be 
found in this book. 

W. E. SCHLARETZKI 
Cornell University 


ART AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By D. W. GotsHALK. Chica- 
go, University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 253. 


This excellent work is the fruit of an ambitious undertaking. Its 
aim is to integrate the overwhelming variety of theories that interpret 
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art exclusively in terms of some one feature of creation, art object, or 
aesthetic experience in “a realistic, balanced, inclusive, and illumi- 
nating view” (p. xiv). The need for such a synthesis has long been 
evident to everyone who has compared the complexity of art with the 
oversimplifications of this theory or that, and the wealth of art’s 
values, nonaesthetic as well as aesthetic, with the poverty of appreci- 
ations oriented by such theories. Art as play, art as escape, art as 
expression of feelings, art as significant form, art as political weapon, 
art as conscious self-deception — each theory says something that is 
true of art, but each by implication or neglect denies something else 
that is also true of art. The mere attempt to knit these fragmentary 
truths into a truly comprehensive theory is a praiseworthy task. 


An undertaking of this sort runs the risk of ending with a loose, 
eclectic aggregate of propositions about art rather than with a sys- 
tematic theory. The aim is very high; the achievement may easily fall 
very low. Gotshalk, I think, has hit the bull’s-eye. This having been 
said, the superlatives this book deserves may hereinafter be omitted. 


As the title suggests, Gotshalk’s main interest is to describe the 
role and value of art in society. But the social question presupposes 
some answer to the basic philosophical question: What is art? Parts I 
and II of the book are therefore devoted to the analysis of the artistic 
transaction, which from the author’s “relational” standpoint means 
the analysis of the interconnections between creation, art object, and 
appreciation. The analysis starts from the definition of fine art as the 
construction of objects for aesthetic experience — for “intrinsic per- 
ception or attention directed simply toward the full apprehension of 
the intrinsic perceptual being and value of the object of perception” 
(p. 17). 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of this book is its ex- 
planation of how works of fine art, in the sense defined, nevertheless 
function in the experience of the individual beholder and the group 
so as to have, in addition to their self-rewarding or terminal value, 
multiple instrumental value. Like Santayana, though more explicitly, 
Gotshalk thinks of works of fine art as having four dimensions — ma- 
terial, form, expression, and function. “Each dimension of a work of 
art is capable of possessing terminal values, and, in relation to each of 
the other dimensions, it is capable of possessing instrumental values’”’ 
(p. 176). The work considered in its total nature, as an aesthetic en- 
terprise, has two central values, each of which has implications for 
society: “It is a spiritual asset, vielding to the members of society a 
large variety of immediate goods which in themselves have a justifi- 
cation that is positive and decisive. It is also a civilizing force, capable 
of exerting a social influence along two different lines. It can make 
innumerable specific contributions to an enlightened social life. ..and 
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it can make at least three major broad contributions — developing the 
capacities, the value range, and personality of the individual ; fostering 
a sense of human dignity; and providing a vision of human purpose 
in ideal embodiment that can serve as a guide for both personal and 
group life” (p. 217). But in addition to these, fine art also possesses a 
complex set of peripheral values, e.g., recreational, educational, com- 
mercial, commemorative, etc. 

In the final chapter Gotshalk outlines the ideal of art and the social 
conditions of the realization of the ideal. The latter are “a beneficent 
unity of belief, a great spread of extra-aesthetic occasions for artistic 
collaboration, the maximum of freedom to the artist compatible with 
his responsibilities, and a wide and critical alertness in society to hold 
the artist to his responsibilities as well as to secure the diffusion 
through the society as far as possible of the maximum of good that art 
can bring” (p. 229). To this reader, Gotshalk’s argument that the 
laissez-faire economy dominant in America in the recent past is basi- 
cally hostile to great art seems persuasive. But his contention that 
the conditions for great art were beginning to be realized in Russia 
during the thirties is less so. Great art could flourish in a planned wel- 
fare economy only if the cultural ends of the society are left indeter- 
minate and not, as in Russia, canalized by authoritarian dicta, and only 
if the unity of belief is truly beneficent and not externally imposed. 
However, this is paltry criticism of a work that in most respects ful- 
fills its hope of being ‘“‘more comprehensive of, and more adequate to, 
all the facts of art than are the prevailing views” (p. xiii). 


VINCENT TOMAS 
Brown University 


ETHICS. By Rapvostav A. Tsanorr. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1947. Pp. xiv, 386. 


This text is well adapted for use in courses on practical morality. 
The discussions of the general problem of value and of the main types 
of ethical theory occupy only the first third of the book. The latter 
two-thirds is devoted to examining problems of personal, family, so- 
cial, and political morality. 

Mr. Tsanoff’s ethical perfectionism biases his treatment of all 
issues. Yet this bias, for those not prepared to accept it, is easy to 
control and correct. Each chapter of the work is made as complete in 
itself as possible. Students will not have to await a concluding chap- 
ter in order to determine why Mr. Tsanoff says what he does on any 
particular issue, nor will teachers have to postpone critical judgments 
until the final days of the term. 
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The greatest merit of Mr. Tsanoff’s ethical thinking is his clear 
recognition of genuine ethical problems and of the significance of 
genuine ethical decisions. He is not among those who suppose such 
problems may be dismissed as matters of mere emotional approval or 
those who would solve such problems by the exercise of mere pru- 
dence. He is clearly aware that ethics has an important and distinctive 
subject matter, and that human character is both revealed and created 
in the process of ethical decision. 

The greatest fault of the work —and especially a fault in a text 
on practical ethics — is its vagueness. This vagueness has two origins, 
one in the manner of Mr. Tsanoff’s thinking and one in the manner 
of his presentation. As a thinker, Mr. Tsanoff fails frequently to make 
those distinctions which are the necessary condition of clarification. 
For example, on three widely separated pages (pp. 114, 128, 199), 
love is briefly discussed. But nowhere is there a determined effort to 
distinguish different kinds of love, to show the diversities which per- 
mit distinction, the similarities which justify calling them all love, and 
the way in which different loves can be made harmoniously to func- 
tion together in a complex human personality. As the writer of a text 
in practical ethics, Mr. Tsanoff fails to provide the concrete examples 
which make morality on the level of practice seem an urgent and living 
human enterprise. To indulge in casuistry is to assume a considerable 
risk, but the risk seems in some degree unavoidable if practical ethics 
is to be effectively taught. 

Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA EN HISPANOAMERICA. 
By Ramon Insvua Ropricuez. Guayaquil, Ecuador, Universidad 
de Guayaquil, 1945. Pp. 203. 


During the past few years histories of ideas have appeared in 
Spanish covering Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, and Bolivia. The novelty of 
this volume is that it offers a synoptic view of ideas in the whole of 
Latin America. Latin America has had representatives of tradi- 
tional scholasticism, the scholasticism reorganized by Renaissance 
Spanish thinkers, followers of Erasmus, Vives, Bacon, Renaissance 
Platonism, Spanish mysticism, Cartesian rationalism, the Encyclo- 
pedia, traditionalism, Scotch realism, eclecticism, romanticism, neo- 
scholasticism, positivism, and of the contemporary idealistic reaction 
(p. 3). The presentation of material, however, does not follow this or- 
der but is in some sense chronological. There is no single heading for 
any chapter, but each is preceded by a topical outline of contents. The 
nine chapters contain approximately the following: (1) the “philoso- 
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phy” of Columbus and the Spanish debates attempting to bring the ti- 
tles to the conquest into harmony with Christian policy ; (2) represen- 
tatives of various Spanish philosophical schools in America just after 
the conquest ; (3) rise and decline of the Inquisition; (4) rise of anti- 
clerical and regalistic views resulting in the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and consequent cultural loss to Latin America; (5) distinguished 
miscellaneous writers not primarily philosophers but reflecting phil- 
osophical views; (6) Rousseau, Feijoo’s campaign of enlightenment, 
and the fate of Pablo de Olavide, defender of the Encyclopedia; (7) 
men, doctrines, and events in the American Enlightenment, Indepen- 
dence, and resulting constitutions, such as the Encyclopedia, economic 
liberalism, the Cortes of Cadiz, and the activity of Blanco White; (8) 
philosophy just after the Independence, when the center of interest 
was mainly political, but three philosophical movements persisted: 
French Encyclopedism, Catholicism, and the British tradition in Bello 
and Mora; the Cubans, Caballero and Varela, round out the chapter 
(9) modern movements, such as French eclecticism, the Krausists, 
phrenology, Darwinism, Hostos, and positivism — its almost exclu- 
sive dominance and the reaction to it. Living phil sophers are ex- 
cluded from the study. 

Naturally, only a meager outline has been given. Some partiality to 
the northern and western countries of Latin America seems percepti- 
ble, but, in a sense, this is an advantage because they have received 
scant coverage in recent Spanish works of this kind. Undoubtedly 
Francovich’s study of Brazilian philosophers (1945) was available, 
but apparently the same author’s study of Bolivian philosophy (1945) 
appeared too late to be utilized, because the volume under discussion 
was completed in late 1945 but not printed until early 1947. Insua 
Rodriguez deplores the absence of monographic studies preparatory 
to his work of synthesis. He conceives the task of the historian as that 
of ordering the cage prepared, stating it clearly, and giving it 
stylistic beauty (p. 4). If success as to the last two objectiv es may be 
conceded, the task . organization has succeeded best in the early 
chapters when the problems under discussion were those of the colony 
as a whole, prior to the rise of special problems for special areas after 
the Independence. Finally, one might suggest that the title “history of 
philosophy” is too narrow, for there is no hesitation about taking 
more than a frequent excursion into the history of theology, science, 
literature, and education. We have here a history of Latin American 
intellectual and related activities concisely, fluently, and enthusiasti- 
cally presented. 

A. Kupitz 
University of Illinois 
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THE DEFINITION OF GOOD. By A. C. Ew1nc. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 215. To be reviewed. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By Hucu MI ter. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. x, 615. To be reviewed. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
STELLA V. HENDERSON. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 401. 


THE PERSON AND THE COMMON GOOD. By Jacques Mar- 
ITAIN. Trans. by JoHN J. FitzGeraLp. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. xii, 98. To be reviewed. 


THE RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHERS. By James H. Dun- 
HAM. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii, 314. — This book is a series of critical essays on the conception 
of religion held by the major Western thinkers. 


WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF TIME. By Wituiam W. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
108. To be reviewed. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BEAUTY IN NATURE AND ART. 
3y Herpert ELtswortu Cory. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1947. Pp. xv, 248. To be reviewed. 


THE LOGIC OF THE SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES. 
By F. S. C. Norturop. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 402. To be reviewed. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. Studies in the Persistence of an Idea. By 
HerscHEL BAKER. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xii, 365.— This book covers substantially the ground that is 
gone over by a history of ancient and medieval philosophy beginning 
with the Pre-Socratics and coming down to about the Protestant 
Reformation, or to be a little more accurate, it omits most of the 
more rigorous parts of the philosophical tradition and emphasizes 
the larger and vaguer speculations about human nature sometimes 
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described as the History of Ideas. There is less direct reference to 
the philosophers and more to literature and religion. As the author 
remarks, the book stops rather than ends, since it would be quite 
possible to continue the study into the seventeenth century and 
down to the present. Baker suggests that the work will be continued. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER. An Anthology. Edited by CHartes R. 
Joy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xxviii, 323. — This 
anthology includes selections from Dr. Schweitzer’s writings -in 
philosophy, theology, ethics, sociology, art, and music. 


THE HUMAN RACE. A Study in the Nature of Knowledge. By 
Emit FRoescHets. New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 
197. 


SOVIET EDUCATION, ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Maurice J. SHore. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1947. Pp. xxvi, 364. — The title of this book is a little misleading. 
The author expends roughly a third of his space on Marx and En- 
gels and socialist theory before Lenin, and another fifth on Lenin 
and the period of the Revolution. There are two chapters on educa- 
tional theory after Lenin, presenting several right and left devi- 
ations after the manner of dialectical disputation. This leaves about 
fifty pages for actual changes — accomplishments, successes, or 
failures — of Soviet education. It is apparent that the author had 
great difficulty in finding out anything definite about such matters. 
The English of the book is barbarous, and the editing and proof- 
reading are as bad as one expects from the Philosophical Library. 


SECRETS OF THE HEART. Selected Works by KAuHLIL GrBRAn., 
Trans. from the Arabic by ANTHONY RIzcALLAH Ferris and ed- 
ited by Martin L. Wotr. New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Pp. xx, 339. — This is a group of selections from the author’s early 
writings, translated from the Arabic. 


NATURE, KNOWLEDGE, AND GOD. An Introduction to Tho- 
mistic Philosophy. By BrotHer BENIGNUS. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xiv, 662. To be reviewed. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By Tueos Bernarp. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1947. Pp. xii, 207.— The book is a brief de- 
scription of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy, together 
with the system of Kashmir Saivism which the author favors. 


DIVINE AND SACRED CATECHISM. By Apostotos MAKRA- 
Kis. Chicago, Hellenic Christian Educational Society, 1946. Pp. 
224, 16. 
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